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ABSTRACT 

The materials contained in this paclcage are designed ^ 
to aid Community College of Vermont (CCV) associate degree students 
in the d<^.elopment and implementation of their own written, 
individualized, competence -based learning contracts. As development 
of the contract re.guire's both assessment of prior learning and 
planning for sponsored learning, the contracting package provides 
materials to aid the student in achievement of these ends* Included 
are an orientation package, exercises in values clarification, career 
exploration, and development of competence statements. Also included 
are guides to aid the student in development of a plan, validation of 
competence, and completion of the learning contract. A final 
checklist for the prospective graduate completes the contract 
materials package. For the complete CCV report on Student 
Self- Assessment of Non-Sponsored Learning, see ED 114 154. (JDS) 
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\ , 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR BASIC ORIENTATION PACKAGE ^ 

The purpose of this section is to provide you with basic information v 
materials for students. All sheets may be duplicated and distributed 
as the need arises rather than all at once.. You might have students 
keep them together in a special notebook so they yrilh form a complete 
collection for later reference. 

Here is a table of contents: 

Aj^. The CCV Degree Structure in Brief 

^ Ap, a. Diagraji of Steps for Receiving CCV Degree 

\ 

A2, b. A CCV Wap 

A^. The CCV Journey (key to the map) \ ^ , 

A^. Comparispn, between credit and competence-ba&ed education 

A^, a. About CCV's Competence-Based Approach 

^' - -^^5* , Some criteria for^consideriiig prior experience learning 

A^« How to use the CCV programs 

Arj. Some ways to carry out learning plans 

Ag. The parts of a contract 

Ag. Part of a sample contract 

What the Local Review Committee is and does 

A^j^. What the CCV Review Board is and does 

A^2* ^^■'^ expect from your counselor 

^13' ^^^"^ rights and responsibilitie.s 
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Aj^^. A CCV Credo 

A^j. Glossary of CCV terms 

Most of these materials provide only a broad overview for someone who 
simply needs to know "what it's all about". As more specific helps are 
-needed, the later sections of the notebook will come to the fore. 
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THE CCV DEGREE STRUCTURE IN BRIEF 



Rather than grant the degree after a studerit has accumulated 60 
"credits", the Community College of Vermont awards the Associate Degree 
when the student has shown a certain amount of competence in a chosen 
area. ^By "competence", CCV means- a combination of both skills and know- 
ledge. To demonstrate this competence, each student develops and completes 
a "contract" spelling out what she/he knows and can do, how it was learned, 
and the evidence for how 'well it was learned. 

The degree is awaj*ded'' in three programs areas: Administrative Services, 
Human Services, and General Studies. Each of these "programs" identifies 
broad sets of competence to be developed. The student then designs his/her 
own unique Avay of meeting these. 

The process of developing and validating the contract is as important 
,as the document itself. A contract begins as a "study plan" developed 
together with fellow students, a CCV counselor, and members of a "Local 
Review Committee" (LRC). On this coimnittee are a peer student, a CCV 
teacher, a professional drawn from the local community, and a CCV staff 
member. Over the course of time, through a sequence of group or individual 
sessions, and meetings with the LRC, the student refines the plan into a 
contract, taking courses, doing independent study, reflecting on and docu- 
menting prior work experience — whatever is necessary to meet the objectives 
set forth in the contract. When ready, the student meets for a final review 
session with the LRC. With approval, the contract is forwarded for c^^llege- 
wide review and upon approval at that level, the degree is awarded. 

Thus, the* student is intimately involved from the beginning with 
planning and evaluating his/her own learning on the basis of a contract 
which ultimately becomes a transcript. The entire process is* closely 
monitored by groups representing the student, the local community, and 
the College. 



DIAGRAM OF STEPS 
r FOR RECEIVING CCV DEGREE 



Explore Your Interests 



Decide on an Area of Study 

.. 

a 



J 

Develop Initial Study .Plan. 




> 






Meet with Local Review Committee 




f 



Learn 



V 



Coniplete Contract 



Meet with Loqal Review Committee 



Completed Contract Approval 
Given by Local Review Committee 
& Final Review Board 



Awarded Associate Degree * 
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THE CCV JOURNEY 
' A key to the map • 



The purpose of the map is to give you a way of seeing what can be for 
many people a confusing fore/st of unfamiliar terms and strange procedures 
at CCV, Like any map, it doesn't tell ypu where you have to go. But we 
hope it vdll let you know v/hat the possibilities are and will help you 
Ret where you want^hen you need to, 

STARTING OUT I 

As you can see, there are a number of ways to get onto the CCV 
island. V/hich you choose depends on what you want. 

- If you already know-^ju^t v/hat you want, what sort of 
training" you need, which degree program to use, and 
how to make CCV work for you, you may move right into 
the planning stage. 

- If you want more information about the details of 
developing a contract, you may want to begin at the 
CCV information center. 

~ If you want to explore by taking courses that interest 
you, without any sort of commitment to degi*ee studies, 
you may do that. 

- If you are not sure just what you want to learn and 
vrould like a chance to develop a clearer^ idea of your 
goals and how to reach them, you might choose to 
begin here. 

CCV INFOPMTION 

A phone call to a site office or a chat with a counselor will start 
you on the right course to finding out what you need to know. , There 
are a number of brochures and pamphlets explaining our programs and 
procedures. When you need more detailed information, the staff will 
be happy to help. 

EXPLORE 

This is the time when you may take any variety of courses or oth^r 
learning activities* CCV offers a number of opportunities and you 
may -find others available throughout the community. Remember, 
whatever yoil learn can become a part of your final degree whenever 
you decide to begin putting it together. ^ 



CLARIFY GOALS 

We offer several courses a\id other opportunities for you to sfiare 
with others in clarifying your ideas about how best to design your 
studies at CGV. If you find this a successful experience, you 
will emerge with a sharper idea of your beliefs, a better picture 
of who you want to become, and a clearer plan for how to get there. 

DEVELOP YOUR PLAN 

When you have decided your general direction, you will have the 
chance to work alone or with others to develop a study plan out- 
lining where you are, where you want to go> how you'll get there, 
and how you'll know when you're^ there. 

LEARN ^ 

Of course, this has been going on all along anyway. But during 
this part of your journey you will most likely be working at 
filling in those parts of your plan that you decided needed more 
work. This might^involve taking courses, doing independent s-tudies, 
on-the-job experiences, meeting with knowladgable people, reading, 
writing, or any number^^of other activities. 

COMPLETE YOUR PL^\N 

In some ca$es, you may do this very shortly after you first meet 
with your committee; in others,' you may take some years before 
you feel ready to wrap it up. In any case, the completed contract 
contains statements you .jhave written describing what you have 
learned as it applies to each goal of your program. It also con- 
tains your portfolio of evidence confirming your skills and 
knowledge. 
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SCME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN: 



Traditional credit-based system 

1. ^ A credit based system certifies 

that a stude^it, on completion of 
'a course, has been in a learning 
situation for a certain number 
of hours. Usually this is based 
on one credit for each classroom 
hour per week for 15 weeks. 

2. An Associate Degree is awarded 
after 60 credit hours worth of 
coui'se work is completed. This 
generally takes two years of 
full-time study and equals 20 
regular courses. 

3. Courses and internships are 
applied toward receiving a 
degree . 



A letter grade i^ awarded at the 
end of the course. Generally, 
?uch a grade is based on a 
"curve" in which students are 
compared with each other rather 
than against outside standards. 

A "program" requires that students 
must take certain courses; there 
is relatively little student 
input to curriculum. 



6. A final -transcript generally 
shovs'^bnly course titles and 
x^espective grades. 



(and) 



CCV's competency-based system 

1. A competency-based system 
certifies that a student, on 
completion of a course, is 
competent in an^ area described 
in a course description. 



2. An Associate Degree is awarded 
after a « student has demonstrated 

. the skills and knowledge 
(competence) set down in his/ 
her contract. There is no time 
limit for receiving the degree . 

3. Learning acquired from experiences, 
present jobs, courses, independent 
studies, community volunteer 
service, and more may be applied 
toward receiving a degree. * 

4. At the end of the course, written - 
evaluations are done by the 
teacher and student . A, letter 
grade may or may not be included. 
The narrative focuses on what the' 
student knows or can do. • 

5. A "program" identifies certain 
skills and knowledge that must 
be learned, but does not specify 
how they must be learned; 
students have a broad choice in 
developing their own curriculum. 

6. A final transcript shows skills 
and abilities a student has 
accomplished, descriptions of 
courses and independent studies 
taken, narrative grades done by 
both teacher and student, other 
documentation to prove competence, 
and a student narrative. 
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ABOUT CCV'S COMPETENCE-BASED APPROACH 



"Competence-based education" is the latest bandwagon to roll down the 
educational freeway. Like most bandwagons, it, Jhas a rather odd assortment, 
of people playing all kinds of different tune^^ From a distance, it sounds 
OK, but when you get up close, it can be pretty cojifusing* 

It is important to realize that CCV uses the t'erm in its own special 
way. To understand what we mean, it- may help to provide a contrast with 
some other approaches. " ' ' ; 

. Most "traditional education" is "credit-based". That is, when you spend 
three hours a week in a classroom for a fifteen week term, and "pass" the* 
course,, you get 3 "credits". Vrtien you pile up enough credits ~ usually 60 
for* an Associate and 120 for a Bachelor's you get your degree. The basic 
problem with this system Is that it is based on time, not on, what is learned. 

Conpetence-based educajtion (CBE) tidies to correct this problem • The 
ba^iic idea is that it focuses on the learning , rather than the teaching time. 
To do that, it is necessary to be clear about what you mean by "learning".* 
That's why there are so many tunes being played on the bandwagon. If you 
haven't already discovered it, you will soon find that "learning" ife precious 
difficult to define. That^s why traditional education has done things the 
way it has.^ Their way is a whole lot easier. ^ 

Among those who claim to practive CBE, some are a lot more finicky than 
others. Some feel that you only know learning has occurred when behavior 
changes. Thus, learning outcomes should be very specific and only describe 
ways of acting. Others feel that learning might not shoyf itself for^a long 
time, if at all. They tend to be more general in their descriptions. In 
most cases however,' the institution, not you, says what has to be learned. 

At CCV, we are not particular about whether learning is stated in terms 
of behaviors alone or noi. We feel that depends on the nature of the learning, 
on your learning needs, and on the perspective of the course leader. But we 
do insist that course lekders and students alike think in teras of learning , 
before they think about how they will accomplish it. And we -also insist on 
keeping you equally in charge of detei*mining what is to be learned. 

For that reason, we ask course leaders to plan their classes in terms 
of "learning outcomes" before they think about how they will teach. For 
that reason too, we ask that you take an active part in negotiating those 
^'learning outcomes" early in the class so that you and your teacher walk 
side by side toward mutually agreed-upon learning. And that^s why the 
contracting process asks you to plan your contract in tenns of what you 
want to learn. You receive your degree in the end, not , when you have 
"taken a certain' number of courses" but when you can state clearly what 
you have learned and prove it. 




That's the tune CCV is playing. 



SOME CRITERIA FOR CONSIDERING PRIOR EXPERIENCE LEAENING 
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^ As you are probably aware by now, the GCV associate degree is a "compete^ce- 
based" degree. That means that it stands not for a set number of hours 
spent in a classroom but rather for the fact that you know and can do some- 
thing deTinite. Hence, if you already have some of the skills and know- 
ledge required for the program you are entering, it is probably not necessary 
to -take classes and learn them all over again. 

^ Because many adults bring very' considerable learning with them, ohe of the 
first* thingsf we suggest is that you assess where you are at present ~ 
what you already know and can do. 

In culling through your past experiences, you should bear one thing in mind: 
CCV recognizes learning, not experience alone , A person working in a small 
* business for ten years may have accumulated ten years' worth of learning — 
or only one year's worth ten times over, "If experience were the only 
criterion of vdsdom, the stones of London would be wiser than you and I." 

^ E::actly what experiences can be ^^used" in your contract depends entirely on 
how miich you learned from them and how you demonstrate it. That is a matter 
for you to work out with your counselor, fellow students, and your local 
Review Committee, Nevertheless, we suggest that as you think abour yoHir 
experiences, you consider these points. 

- The learning ghbuld relate in some clear way to your ove r-all 
degree goal , ^ ' 

* **? 
VHiile^it Is likely that all of your past learning has 
,^ contributed in some way to who you are now, it is 
necessary tha*t you indicate how that is so if you' 
choose to use a past experience. Thus, if you wish 
jtb becbme a teacher aide and are an accomplished • 
typist,, you would need to indicate how this skill 
V makes you a better aide if you want to "use" your 

office experience as a part of the contract. 

~ The learning should b'e generalizable across several situations . 

Although this can be tricky, you should be able to show 
that ^ what you learned in a particular situation cari be 
applied in other, similar situations. If you worked in 
a library, for instance, you should show you le<amed . 
something that could be applied in another library 
or perhaps even in a small business. 

- The learning should be clearly stated. 

— ^ * 

Merely asserting that you "learned a lot" is probably 
not enough. '^Tou will need to be specific about what 
you learned:- what new knowledge you gained, or. what 
you can do now that you could not do before the 
experience. 

14 



- The Learning should be demonstrable in some wav » 



It is important chat you provide proof for all your 
assertions about what you have learned. Thus, if an 
encounter with another person prwed an rich learning 
^ experience, you will need to demonstrate in some 

public way how you are different because oE the 
experience. J 

Remember, although you may well have developed much of . tlje conlpetence 
required for the degree, it is important that you make, your learning 
conscious and public - so that both you and the outside world know what 
you know. That's really what the CCV contracting process is about. 
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HOW TO USE TOE CCV PROGRAMS 



As you know, CCV (for once, like every other college) does expect 
that if you wish a degree you will meet certain requirements. The 
difference, of course, is that instead of requiring courses, we require 
that you be "competent" in certain areas. To he "competent" means that 
you have acquired certain skills and knowledge. This is an important 
difference, for it leaves you free to demonstrate competence Uf you 
already have it (instead of taking courses in what you already know), 
and it allows you to design a variety of learning experiences other 
than just classes. 

If you are interested in l^orking with people — especially in the 
areas of counseling, child development, or education, you should consider 
the Human Services Program. This consists of a core of skills and know- 
ledge common to all the human services, and sets of other competencies 
specific to the three specialty areas above. To receive the degree, you 
must complete all of the core and certain of the specif ic 'competencies, 
depending on what area you choose. 

If you are interested in administrative 'Work — especially in the 
areas of office occupations, management, or marketing, consider the 
Administrative Services program. Like, the Human Services program, it 
^ a core of competencies and more specific ones for its three specialty 

If you are sure of which program you want, hut don^t wish to 
specialize further, you can combine the core wi;bh a selection of the 
study area competencies and receive the degree labeled (Human or 
Administrative Services) "General". 

If you want to develop-^our degree contract in an area other than 
Human or Administi^ative Services', or if you wish to combine the above 
two. then you should go to the General Studies Program. This consists 
of a number of competencies from which you are to select fifteen. They 
emphasize "processes" rather than "content", THat- is, they ask you to - 
pursue your studies in certain ways , but do not tell you what you have 
to study* 

If, after carefully considering these alternatives, you still want 
to try something else, you have these choices: 

1 ) You may substitute your own competence statements' for 
the Collegers,' provided you receive the approval of 
your local review coiimittee. 

2) You may develop your own approach to the contract, 
provided you recogjiize the specifications made avail- 
able. 

. 3) You may appeal your case to the CCV Review Board for 
special consideration. 
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SOME WAYS TO T.RARN 



When you have pretty well decided on your goals and have put together a 
clearer idea of v^at you want to learn, it is time to figure out Sow 
you re going to learn it. Below are listed some of the ways you Sht 
include m your study plan. y y ^ nagnt 



I. Past Experience Assessment 



You may have already learned some of what you need. If so, 
an important part of the contracting process for you will 
involve thinking and writing about what you .have learned. 
This process is explained further in sections A^, 



II. Regular Courses 

Each term a wide variety of courses is available." Since these 
are generally planned to meet student demand, chances are good 
that some o£ your learning needs can be met this way. We 
encourage all students to let ins.tructors know very clearly 
why they are taking the course and what thev want to learn 
from It. This way you and your teacher can' negotiate to make 
sure the best combination of teaching and learning can take 
place. 

lil' Indepenaent . Study 

This term covers a wide variety of ways, to learn. It may 
involve a research project, a special reading program, an 
action projoct, or a series of meetings with a tutor or 
expert in some field.. Gcjnerally, however, there are three 
oasic parts: you, another person or group, and an agreement. 
Ttie agreement must specify these things: (I) wliaC you are 
, going to learn, (2) How you will learn it, (3) How the-other" 
will help you, and (4) How you will demonstrate that you have 
learned it. An example of one possible contract form is 
available from your counselor. Many local librarians can also 
help you here. 

Independent studies are good when you have a specific interest 
to pursue and cannot find a class to learn it in. For details, 
see a counselor. 

IV. On-the-job IVaining (OJT) 

./\n OJT is set up like any independent study. It gives you a 
chance to make a deliberate learning experience of your job. 
Generally, you will make an agreement or contract with a 
"helper". Most often, this would be a job supervisor, but 
not necessarily. The import^nnt thing is that it be set up 
as a deliberate learning exj)erience with objectives and 
evaluation criteria agreed lii^on in advance. Your counselor 
will help you develop it. . ^ 
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V. 



Practicum 



This is essencially the same as an OJT except that you will 
be in a work situation specifically to ge^ practical learning 
experience and generally will not be paid* This would apply 
to any volunteer community work as well. 

VI. Courses and Workshops at Other Places 

Any relev.ant learning you may have gained in these ways may 
also be assessed as you would any past experience (see I above)* 

VII. Correspondence Courses and Home Study Kits 

*" " ■ ' — ^— ««-«— — ^ ^ 

A variety of these materials are available through regional 
and local libraries. Learning acquired in this way should 
be assessed according to regular CCV procedures. 

VIII. CLEF Tests . . 

The '^College Level Examination Program" (CLEP), developed 
by the Educational Testing Service, , allows you to takeo 
standard examinations in a' wide variety of college subjects. 
These may become a part of your CCV contract or may be used 
in.^requesting advanced stand:i^ng in most colleges throughout 
the country. 

No doubt there are other ways to carry out your learning besides these. 
The important thing- to remember is that a_s long as you can demonstrate 
what you know and can d£, you will gain recognition for it, regardless 
o£ where you learned it or how long it took. 



As 

THE PARTS OF A CONTRACT 
The following items are included as part of the contract: », 



A. 


Face Sheet 


B. 


Narrative 


C. 


Program Outline Sheet 


D. 


List of Learning Experiences 


E. 


List of Documentation 


F. 


Review Committee Names Sheet 



As the contract will be xeroxed and used as a transcript for other 
colleges and for job applications, it should be neatly typed oh 
8 J by 11" paper. 



A, Face Sheet 

This should be completely filled out and signed by the student • 
^. Narrative 

The purpose of the narrative Is to give the student a chance to 
"tie it all togethei*" and the CCV Review Board a chance to get 
a feeling for the student as a whole person; ideally, it should 
be personal rather than impersonal, 'evaluative rather than 
descriptive, and should attempt to address the student *s goals 
and is^^'ectives. 

Program Outline Sheet 

The sheet should be arranged to answer the following questions at 
a glance: ' * 

- What is the general area of competence? 
(Program Goal) 

- What specific competencies (skills and knowledge) does 

the student have that would indicate the goal has been met? 
(student Statement) 

- In what setting did the student learn it? 
(Learning Experience) 

- What is the evidence? 
( Documentation ) 
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Program Goals 



Rules for selecting program goals are contained in 
each program document. 

If a student does not wish to meet a particular 
program goal, he/she should develop an alternate 
goal and present the case to the Local Review 
Committee. 

Student Statements ' 

These should be quite specific; they should 
fully reflect the student's learning. 

A good statement should state clearly what ' - 
the student knows or can do which demonstrate 
chat the program goal has been met. 

Learning Experiences 

These should be abbreviated and identified on 
the program outline sheet; they describe the 
settiog or ^situation in .which the student 
learned; e.g. course, independent study, on 
the-job training, etc, I 



4. Documentation 



This is'' any form of evidence that a student, 
statement about learning is true. It may be 
in the form of letters, evaluations, transcripts, 
or other outside verification, or it may be a 
piece of the student's own work. 
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^ SOME PARTS OF A SAMPLE CONTRACT 



The basic parts of a contract are included here. With the exception of " 
the "program outline sheet", only one page of each part is provided. The 
purpose is simply to let students see what the format looks like. They 
should be warned against the temptation to compare themselves with the 
actual content. 

In the case of the "program outline sheet", three different approaches 
are provided so students can sense the variety of ways bhe information 
may, be arrayed. They are free to experiment here as long as the following 
four parts appear in a clearly related way: 

- the program goal 

- the individual objective or personal statement 

- the learning vehicle* or experience 

- the documentation 

There are, of course, no limits to the additional types of information 
students may provide. Many have included booklisUs and separate para- 
^ graphs expanding on the individual statements, for instance. 

Finally, students shouW be advised that the entire sect'ion of "documenta- 
tion", the "portfolio", has nat been included here. Details on how to 
prepare that are included in Section IV, b . 
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of 

Vtrment 



COMPLETED CONTRACT 



student's Name 



. Program Human Services 



A'ddress 6 Chestnut Hfll. Brattleboro . Vt . Study Area EduGatiori 



Sex 



Female 



Regional Site Southeastern Vermont 



Birth Date 1/1 q/p^ 



Date 
Site 



Approval 



Student • s 
Signature 



Counselor' s 
Signature ^ 



An Associate Degree has been aWarded by the Community 
College of Vermont on ^ 



Peter P. Smith 
Director 



Official Seal of 
Community College 
of Vermont 
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NARRATIVE 



S CKastnut Hill' 
Brattlaboro, Vt. 



I grew up in p small Conn, town. In 
retrospect my childhood soems very pleasant but the depression • 
was .ever present and of the four children in our family two. wont 
to college and two did not, due mostly to lack of ^money, I 
fini-shed high school in the top quarter of my class, got a job 
in a doctor's office and was married at age 19. Our. daughters 
were born one year apart and from the beginning my h'usband and I 
shared equally in the rearing of our family. Our greatest dasite- 
for them was that Chey become independent women, emotionally as 
well as financially. Ultim^fately each did just that and I believe- 
we were instrumental in thoir achieving this, We dared to move, 
to Vermont at a time when. our friends in Connecticut were lead"in"g 
the life of the "gray flannel suit", in order to raise our children 
in an area that had meant a great deal to my huaband in his 
childh'ood. 

I 

By the time tho children got to. high school we decided^ they 
noeded something other than the local school system if they were • 
to succeed in college, (we were not then living in Brattleboro) 
and again following our plan that each child bo able to stand alone, 
they attended high schools away from home in their junior and senior 
year. Each finished high school in a different state, one in Vermont, 
one in Conn, and one in Mass., and with our encouragement each then 
determined what was. the right college for har. Each girl applied 
to only one college and each was accepted. Ultimately each daughter 
finishad college and all are now living independent of U3. 

During the tiifio we had ail three children in college at once, 
I took an adult education typing course and was able to earn enough 
to pay_ for one tuition by doing secretarial work. With everyone 
through college I now needed to be busy and valuable yot f\dt tied 
down to a- full time job. I soon found plenty of volunteer work, 
first as a secretary to the person in charge of the Big Brother » 
project (my husband h^d recently , become a Big Brother) and than, 
in addition, as a volunteer secretary to the Family and Child Guidance 
office from which the Big Br.other project originated. By now I 
lOas working five afternoons a week at which time I requested that 
I bo put on the payroll,^ I continued' to work for the F.C.G.S. part 
time and still found time to be a volunteer registrar for tha pre- 
school screening program in Brattleboro. By now my concerns for 
children of workiog mathors had gotten me involved with the Child 
Development Center 'in town and I was serving as a member of the 
&oard of Trustees. This agency is funcied in part by tha United 
Fund and in order to offset some of the expenses of the annual fund • 
drive I was doing somu volunteer .sacrotarial work for the Unitsd. Fund. 
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ERIC 



LEARMIMG CXPEfUCNCES 



Ulindham County Wontal Health Services (work experience) 

Brattlebor'o Child Development (board membQr) 

Pre-School Screening survey (volunteer) 

Brattlaboro Uolunteor Reading Tutor Corps 
Training course, .fnary R. Nichol , i-nstructor 
Volunteer Remedial Reading Tutor-^' 



Educational Issues (CCV course) 

Educational Methods (CCV course) 

Workshop - Film (tiaking in the 

Classroom -(2 sessions) 



Workshop - Motivational Games 

and Activities (20 hrs) 



David Bury 
Dayid Bury 

Alice Chapman 
Howard Shapiro 

Mary Nichol 



Workshop - Remedial Reading 

Tutoring Adults & Children 
( 2 sessions CCV. course) Art Hannan 

A. A. Degree Workshop (C^CU. course) Marcia Daker 

Ron Krupp 

History of Schooling in the U.S* 
(C^X.Ut course) 

methods of Teachjfng Reading 
(ecu. course) 



Nancy Chard 



Humanizing the Development of 
Early Childhood (C.C.U. course) 



Heidi Watts 
Art Hannan 



Ann Gengarolly 



1967-1972 
1970 - present 
1972-73-74 

1972 

1972- 73-74 
1973 

1973 

1973 
1973 

1973 

1973- 74 ' 

1974 
1974 

1974 



Follow Through Reading Workshop 
(Independent Study) Uivienne Garfinkla 1974 

Observations in 5 Schools (Independent Study) 

Child Development (Independent Study) 1974 

Education, An Experience Not An Institution 

(C.C.V.xwprkshop) . Lorraine Smithburg 1974 ' 
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ERIC 



' ' INDEX or DOCUiUCNTATION 

!• NarrativD - papor / 

2f Tutor Corps - papor 

3. OnQ-to-OnQ - papor 

<it Educational lasuoa - paper 

5. Bohavior Modification - papari 5.b, Behavior Modt 1974 ^ 

6. Evaluations ^ Oavid Oury ^ Educational Issues' 

b. Educational HOethoda & Tochniques 

7. Evaluations - Hoidi Watts and Art Hannan 

8f Notes on Motivational 'Cambs and Activities Workah'op 

9. Community Collage of Vermont - paper 

lOt At At Dagreo Workshop - papor 

11» Windham County mental Health Services ^^^tipar and^^^^iuatiori^ 

12; a. papor - Program GoalV/5 12b, sample of knitting 

13# Nowspapor Article 

14t Games package • - ' . 

15t Roq^ords-kept on students 

16t Tutor Course taught by Mary Nichol 

17# ' Psrtaining to Srattl^oboro Child Development 

18t Pre-school Screening^- ^papor and^^package^ 

19i Statement - Npll Sather 

20t Evaluation - Lucille Good' , . 

21,^' Evaluation - Itlary R, Nichol 

^2. Evaluation - Nancy Chard; History of U,S.* Schooling 

^3. Workshop Report - Film Making In- Tha Classroom 

2|4. Philosophy of Education ' \ 

25. Child DBvaloptiient ^ IndoponcfontV^tudy 

26. Evaluation - Ann GongarBlly," Humanizing the DevelopmBat of 

Early Childhood 
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WHAT YOUR LOCAL REVIEW COMKHTTEE IS AND DOES 



Almost all students meet with their Local Review Committee (IJ^C) at least 
twice. IJiBiiy meet more often than that. Because this group of people 
will play an important part in your CCV career, it is important for you 
to have some idea of what they can do for you. 

There are at least four people on each LRC: a fellow student, .a CCV 
teacher, a practitioner or expert in your field, and a CCV staff member. 
There may be others depending on special circumstances. You may recommend 
names to your counselor. But your counselor, him/herself, will not be* 
a member. 

The Committee has two different roles to play. On the one hand, it v/ijl 
be a source of help and guidance. It will provide you with ideas and 
resources tp make yours a better contract. Oh the other hand, it will 
ultimately determine when to recommend you for the degree. It must 
evaluate what you have done and your evidence to decide when your 
contract has been completed. 

Most students go through several stages with their LRC. At the first * 
meeting, you present youi* study plan. The Committee will help determine 
what goals you may already have met, what goals remain to be addressed, 
and whether your plans to continue learning will help you get where you 
want. If you're not exactly sure what you want, the members can often 
help you to clarify this for yourself. Once the plan has been approved, 
you may meet once or several more times to check on your progress and 
to ask for advice. If your plans change in important ways, .you should 
take the changes to your Committee for confirmation. Finally, when you 
decide that you have successfully arrived at your destination and when 
you have gathered all your supporting evidence, you will call a final 
meeting. At this timer you and your LRC will determine whether or not 
you have fulfilled your contract and should receive recommendation for 
the degree. 

Although almost all students 'are nervous about the first meeting with 
their Coirnnittee, they inevitably find that "it wasn't so bad, after all." 
The members are very much committed to helping you do the best job you 
can^ In rare cases, however, a dis.v?reement has arisen. Should this 
occur,^you should know that you have ^'^o avenues pf appeal. First, ypu 
may request of the Site Director that the membership be changed. If 
permission is not granted or if new membership is not satisfactory, 
you may appeal to the CCV Review Board. 

If you want more detailed information, ask your counselor for a copy 
of the "Local Review Committee Guidelines". 
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WHA^ THE GOV REVIEW BOARD IS AND DOES 



The CCV Review Board makes the final decisions about degrees. This 
group is the chief academic policy-making committee of the College. 
Here is the membership': 

- the President of the College; 

- the Director of Learning Services; 

- community experts or practitioners in specific 
fields; 

- a representative from the staff of each regional 
site. 

Right now, there are three community "experts" on the Board, representing 
the Human Services, General Studies, and the Administrative Services, 
there are two site representatives. Thus, the Board numbers seven. 

Twice a year, in April and October, the Board meets in the Montpelier area. 

The .primary functions are: 

- to provide a final point of appeal for students. 
Local Review Committees, or staff people who wish 
a final ruling on a matter; 

- to ensure college -Tftlde consistency by sampling 
contracts across sites or programs; 

- to provide rulings on degree policy and procedures 
' emerging from selected contracts; 

- to provide a mirror of community standards and 
reactions to student work; 

- to carry out continuing review and evaluation of 
the entire contracting and degree process at CCV 
and to make recommendations for changes to the 
Decision Team. 

The Board very rarely returns an individual contract to the student for 
changes. Although their business varies, most of the meeting time is 
spent examining selected contracts and recommending college-wide policy 
based on the examination. 

The Board also serves as a final avenue of appeal for students who have 
difficulties with the Local Review Committee. 
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mkT TO EXPECT FROM YOUR COUNSELOR 



Your CCV counselor will probably be the staff member with whom you 
will have the most contact. The main function which he/she serves is 
to provide you with support as you move through the. degree process. 

In addition, the counselors have been trained to assist you with 
each phase of the process. Specifically, he/she is prepared to: 

- explair. the degree process to you and answer any 
questions; 

- assist lyi in determining your vocational and 
educatioi.al goals; 

- assist you in defining the best way for you to 
meet your goals; 

- help you deve2op the best possible study plan; 

- assist you in defining and developing possible 
learning activities, e,.g. independent studies; 
on-the-job work experiences; practicums; 

- provide you witn the technical assistance for 
turning your stbdy plan into a completed contract. 

Thus, your counselor is available to be involved with you from the 
beginning as you move through the process to graduation. However, the 
extent of his/her involvement will depend upon the extent of your needs, 
both for support and technical assistance. 



ACCV CREDO 



If you find CCV confusing; you're nbt alone. Many people 
are bewildered by our jargon, frustrated by our unfamiliar 
procedures, and even angered by our apparent unwillingness to 
do thing's the "normal way." 

INSTEAD of giving grades and credits, we evaluate 
^ learning in terms of "learning outcomes", require 
, .long written evaluations, and even ask students 

themselves to consider whether or what they have 

learned. 

INSTEAD of simply requiring a number of courses 
for a degree, we ask students to complete a 
."contract" based on something called "competencies". 

INSTEAD pf holding classes on k campus, we hold 
them irf homes, churches, and schools. 

INSTEAD of recognizing only classroom learning, 
we allow students to. count work and even life 
. experiences toward the degree. 

INSTEAD of having a permanent faculty, we hire 
people directly from the community to teach 
specific courses. 

INSTEAD of sticking to "straight college subjects", 
we also offer courses that focus on attitudes, 
values, and even physical development. 

To explain why we do things this' way, to set forth our assump-- 
tions, and to make public our Credo, is the purpose of this 
little paper. 

We assume that people can continue to learn throughout life. 
They need not be locked into rigid patterns from the age of six. , 
Significant learning involves change and growth - change not 
merely in what knowledge is acquired, ^but also in^how people 
perceive the world and how" they act in it, 

We assume further, that, given help, anyone can gain greater 
control over his or her own growth. People are not simply at the 
mercy of the world. They can. work to change it. 

And finally, we affirm that the ultimate purpose of education 
IS to help people take responsibility for their own growth, and 
hence their own lives, to the fullest extent of their capacity. 
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Therefore, 

-WE BELIEVE THAT EDUCATION SHOULD ENCOURAGE ACTIVE 
PARTICIPATION RATHER THAN PASSIVE ACCEPTANCE. 

If education is to encourage active participation, 
it must first make learners ^aware of what has kept 
them from action. It must shed light both on the 
learner's own limitations and on those imposed by 
society. As awareness increases, the bonds fall 
away. To learn actively is to dissolve our 
limitations. The learner is not simply an empty 
vessel into which truths are poured. Significant 
learning mean3 change. Change demands the active 
involvement of the learner. - * 

The contracting process has been designed to 
encourage the development of both self -awareness 
and awareness of others. By discovering what 
they know, learners are better able to decide 
,for themselves what they want to learn. In 
developing the contract, they share responsibility 
for their -learning: planning goals, .carrying out 
the plan, and documenting their own readiness to 
graduate. In addition, we encourage pur teachers 
to teach in ways that allow students to deal 
actively with information rather than simply 
absorb it. And we ask that all course planning 
be negotiated equally • between teacher and student. 
People should not be given an education, they 
should take it. 

-WE BELIEVE THAT EDUCATION SHOULD HELP PEOPLE LEARN 
HOW TO LEARN AS WELL AS WHAT TO LEARN. 

While we do not deny the importance of subject 
matter, ye belieye that the process of learning 
is equally as. important as the content . . Some- 
one who knows how to learn can go on learning 
long after the teacher has gone. 

Therefore, we provide a "core" of skills basic 
to the process of learning itself - inquiry, 
communication, problem-solving , analytical , and 
inter-personal skills. We encourage our teachers 
to incorporate this core into the planning of 
their own courses. The contracting process 
places special^/ emphasis on these skills as 
students plan, carry out/ and evaluate their 
learning . 
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-WE BELIEVE THAT EDUCATION SHOULD LINK THEORY WITH 
PRACTICE, KNOWING WITH DOING. 

"There is more to learning than meets the eye, 
A complete learning process involves not merely 
doing something, biit also knowing and under- 
standing the activity. Conversely, merely kiiowing 
is not enough unless it results in action. 
Knowing and doing go hand in hand. 

For this reason we recognize the value of learning 
that occurs outside the classroom and we place 
strong emphasis on self-evaluation as a means of 
understanding such learning. The contracting 
process asks students to identify what they have - 
learned from their experience, for it is learning 
that we recognize, not the experience alone. The 
contract is a way of helping students to know what 
they know, understand what they can do, and prove 
it. For the "real world" ds both the source and 
the testing' place of ideas. 

-WE BELIEVE THAT EDUCATION SHOULD ADDRESS THE WHOLE 
PERSON, NOT MERELY THE INTELLECT. 

Learning is not a matter for the mind alone, as ' 
though there were no connection with the rest of 
our being. Intellectual endeavor is no more, 
and no less, important than other realms of human 
activity. Indeed, the capacity to work well with 
other people and to use certain physical skills 
may be far more important than, intelligence in 
determining work success and life satisfaction. 

Therefore, CCV competencies are designed to encourage 
and recognize accomplishment in three broad areas: 
social, manual/physical, and intellectual. At least 
some degree of attainment in all three of these 
realms is recognized as evidence of a fully educated 
person. • 

-WE BELIEVE THAT EDUCATIONAL QUALITY IS BETTER ASSURE 
BY FOCUSING ON LEARNING OUTCOMES THAN ON INPUTS ALONE. . 

Traditionally, educational "quality controls" have 
focused on such inputs as a fully equipped campus, 
libraries, a faculty with advanced degrees, and 
strict admission requirements. It is assumed that 
if the teaching conditions are good, the quality 
of learning will also be good. We prefer to believe 



that the proof of the pudding is in the eating - 
that "quality control" is better achieved by 
focusing on learning rather than teaching* As 
long as the learning has occurred we are not ^ 
particular about whether it came from, a PhD or 
a six-year-old, a classroom or a job. 

Consequently, we do not require courses. Rather, 
we require that certain skills and knowledge, 
called "competencies" be demonstrated. Of any ^ 
learning experience we ask these questions: 

1) What skills and knowledge were . 
learned? 

2) Under what circumstances were 
they learned? 

3) What is the evidence for how well 
^they were learned? 

The contract and our course evaluation procedures 
are designees to put the student 'in charge Qf this 
information . 

We do not pretend that the way we do things is the only 
way to act on these beliefs. Nor do we claim exclusive rights 
to them. But we are convinced that by adhering to thei^e tenets 
we help people to take greater responsibility for thei^r lives. 
And that, we think, is what education ought to do. 



i 

i 

I 

i 



L. A.j Daloz 
January, 1975 
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GLOSSARY OF CCV TERMS 



New inventions generally get new names. Until the names (and inventions) 
are broadly understood, they are usually referred to as "jargon". In hopes 
that our jargon will someday be household words, we offer the following 
definitions. 



Areas of Competence 
Competence 

Competence Statement 

Contract 

Degree Student 

Documentation 

Local Review 
Committe~ 

Self -assessment 
- Self -evaluation 
Study Plan 



Ten categories of skill and knowledge which CCV 
believes that a well-educated person should 
acquire . 

The ability to show the level of skill and know- 
ledge necessary to attain a goal, 

A statement in your study plan or contract which 
asserts what you know or can do. 

A completed study plan approved by the Local Review 
Committee. 

A student working' for a degree in one of the three 
degree program areas: Human Services, Administrative 
Services, or General Studies'. 

The validation or proof that you use to support your 
competence statements. 



The group of local commiinity people responsible for 
helping- you design study plans ^and for the final 
validation of the completed contract. 

The process of identifying and expressing what you 
have learned from your experience. 

The process of determining and expressiiag how well 
you know or can do something. 

Tho working plan a student writes to help him/herself 
achieve direction and focus to future educational 
needs. 



INTRODUCTORY 
EXERCISES 



\ 

DO 



INTRODUCTION OF GROU^^^MEMBERS 



Purpose 

To assist group members in becoming acquainted with each other 
and establish an atmosphere of trust among group members. 

Procedures 

Specific exercises have been designed to be chosen and used 
at the beginning of each class session for the first two or 
three weeks. 

Contents 



1. 


Art Work: 


Drawing 


2. 


Art Work: 


Collage 


3. 


Art Work: 


Road of Life 


4. 


Art Work: 


Advertisements for Hyself 


5. 


Art Work: 


Coat of Arms 


6. 


Art Work: 


Comic Strip 


7. 


-ing Name Tags 


^ 8. 


Timed Presentations 


9. 


Getting Acquainted Triads 


10. 


"Who Am I 


?'* Exercise 



Outcome 

As a result of these exercises, the following will have occurred: 

- students will Jiave become tetter acquainted with 
each other; 

- a basis for establishing trust will have been 
provided among group members; 

- an environment for encouraging self-disclosure 
will have been established. 
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1. ART WORKf DRAWING 

Purpose 

To assist group members in becoming acquainted with each other. 

Procedure , / 

^ 

Each student is given a large sheet of newsprint and crayons or' 
magic markers • They are told to draw something about themselves 
that they wish to share with the other group members in the way 
of an introduction. After five to ten minutes has been given 
for cbmple.ti'on, each group member explains his/her drawing. 
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2. ART WORK: COLLAGE 

Purpose 

To assist group members in becoming acquainted with each other. 
Procedure 



» 



Each student is. given a large sheet of newsprint, a few magazines, *^ 
glue, and scissors. They 'are*, told to construct a collage,- using 
pTictures from the magazines. The collage should provide inf^innation 
cbout oneself to be shared with the other group members* After 
time has been given for con^letion, each group member explains 
* his/her jcolLage. 
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3. ART WORK: ROAD OF LIFE 

Purpose * k & 

To assist group members in becoming acquainted wi*th each other 
and pr6yide a means for self-disclosure in a non- threatening 
atmosphere. 

Procedure 

r 

Each student is given a large sheet of p.aper and a drawing ^ 
' instrument. He/she is asked to place a dot on his/her paper 
whj,ch represents his/her birth. Then, without lifting the 
dravd.'ng ijistrument #rom^ the paper, each participant is to 
portray a serles-.r'bf critical incidents which he/she feels 
are representational of his/her life. 

Each group member jnAy sKare the drawings with the group or 
members may then form dyads pr small groups so that they niay 
explain their pictures to others. 



Pfeiffer, J.. William and Jon^s, John E. A Handbook of Structured 

Experiences for Human Relations Traini'ng > Vol. I, Iowa City, low^: 
University Associate^ Press, 1972> p. 94. 
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4. ART WQRIC; ADVERTISEMENTS FOR MYSELF 



Purpose 

To assist group members in becoming acquainted with each other 
and provide a means for self-disclosure in a non- threatening 
atmosphere. 

Procedure 

Each student is given sheets of construction paper and a variety 
of materials which can be used in creating a collage, such as 
catalogues, magazines, glue, stapler, etc. They are each then 
asked to make up a brochure advertising themselves, and to share 
the brochure with the group. 



Pfei£fer, J. William and Jones, John E. A Handbook of Structured 

Experiences for Human Relations Training, Vol. I, Iowa City, Iowa; 
University Associates Press, 1972, p. 94. 




5. ART WORK: COAT OF ARMS 



Purpose 

To assist group members in becoming acquainted with each other 
and provide a means for self-disclosure in a non-threatening 
atmosphere. 

Procedure • 

Each student is given a large sheet of paper and drawing 
instruments. After a brief introduction to heraldry, the 
students are asked to make up their coat of arms. They are 
then asked to share their coat of arras with the group. 



Pfeiffer, J. William and Jones, John E. A Handbook of Structured 

' Experiences for Human Relations Training , Vol. 1, Iowa City, Iowa 
University Associates Press, 1972, pp. 94-95. 



6. ART WORK: COMIC STRIP 



Purpose 

To assist group members in becoming acquainted with each other 
and provide a means for seLf-disclosure in a non-threatening 
atmp sphere. 

Procedure 

Each student is given a large sheet of paper and a drawing 
instrument. They are then asked to divide their paper into 
twelve sections. In each section they are to illustrate 
important incidents from their past, or facts about themselves. 
The strips are then shared with the group. 



Pfeiffer, J. William and Jones, John E. A Handbook of Structured 

Experiences for Human Relations Training , Vol. I, Iowa City, Iowa 
University Associates Press, 1972, pp. 94-95. 



7. -ING NAME TAGS 



Purpose 

To assist group members in becoming acquainted with each other. 
Procedure 

Each student is given a Large index card and a straight pin* The. 
students are asked to write their firs*: name in large letters on 
the card so it will be visible across the room. Then they are to 
write five or six words ending in "ing" v?hich tell somathing about 
who they are, e.g., "loving", "funning". They should wite these 
words anywhere on their cards on the same n?'de as their names • 

Then the students are asked to turn their cards over and write their 
names again, in big letters, on the other slae> This time they are 
to write five or six words that report spec.t.'ic i'acts or statistics 
about themselves, e.g., addresses, marital st tur>. 

When they have completed both sides, they aro as?kv^^\ to choose the 
side they will expose to the group. The stud^nits ^hen fasten their 
tags to their clothes. 

The students are then asked to get up and mill about the room in 
random fashion, reading each other* s name tags and ask:r^i questions. 

Variations 

Instead of -ing words, other stems which can be used a.M- : 
-able; -fulj -istj -less 

Students can be encouraged to make up their own words or modify 
words. They might be asked to v/rite additional infonration o:\ 
their name tags, e.g., a hero, a place theyM like, 'ive, ec^:. 



Simon, Sidney, Howe, Leland, and Kirschenbaum, Howard Values Clarification : 
A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and Students , New York: 



Hart Publishing Co., Inc., 1972, pp. 174-175. 



8. TIMED' PRESENTATIONS 



Purpose 

To assist group members in becoming acquainted with each other. 
Procedure 

Students are asked to volunteer to tell as much as they can about 
themselves in one minute, either to the group or to a partner. 
The presentations are timed. After everyone has had a chance to 
volunteer, a group discussion might follow about silence, 
relativity of time, the amount of material revealed in the 
presentations. 



r 
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9. GETTING ACQUAINT-ED TRIADS 



Purpose 



^ To facilitate the involvement of individuaLs in a newly- formed 
group . 

Procedure 

Triads (3 member groups) are formed* Members of the triads, should 
not know each other, if possible. 

Students in each group are designated A, B, or C. 
Phase I: 

A. Student A takes three jninutes to tell student 
B and C as much about him/herself as he/she 
feels comfortable in doing* 

B. Student B repeats this process. 

C. Student C'repeats this process. 

Phase III 

A. Together, students B and C take two minutes to 
tell student A \diat they heard him/her say and 

. what they infer from what he/she has said or 
left unsaid. 

B. Student C and A repeat this process for student B. 
C Student A and B repeat this process for student €• 



Pfeiffer, J. William and Jones, John E. A Handbook of Structured 

Experiences for Human Relations Training , Vol. I, Iowa City, Iowa: 
University Associates Press, 1972, p. 2. 
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10. "WHO AM I ?" 



Purpose 



To allow students to become acquainted quickly in a relatively 
non-threatening way. 

Procedure 

Each student is given one 8^ x II inch sheet of paper with the 
question '*Who Am I'* written in. one-inch letters at the top. 
They are allowed ten minutes in which to write five key 
dimensions or descriptions about themselves. The facilitator 
should stress legibi.lity as students must be able to read those 
dimensions in order to become acquainted with other students. 

The completed sheets are pinned to the front of each student. 

The students circulate among each other but without speaking. 

After this non-verbal phase, the students are told to return 
to two or three different people they thought would be interesting, 
based on their previous encounter. They may now speak to each 
other. Thcjy may be encouraged to ask questions of each other. 



Pfeiffer, J. William and Jones, John E. A Handbook of Structured 

Experiences for Human Relations Training , Vol. I, Iowa City, Iowa: 
University Associates Press, 1972, p. 19. 
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VALUES CLARIFICATION 
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VALUES CLARIFICATION 



II, a 



An important phase in the contracting process is that of assisting * 
students in dealing with their own set/>f beliefs, attitudes, and values. 
Through the use of Values Clarification exercises, students are exposed 
to the "process of valuing," and thus able to gain an understanding of 
how to choose their own appropriate values. 

Attention to a Values Clarification unit within the contracting 
process is essential for two reasons. First, an important component of 
Values Clarification is the development of decision-making skills, .as 
students learn to mak^e decisions about their own values. In addition, 
before a student can make sound vocational choices, she must understand 
what values and attitudes she holds that might be important considerations 
vocationally. Therefore, focus upon the Values Clarification process 
should be made before attention is given to career exploration: 

A number of excellent materials have recently been developed for, 
providing Values Clarification to students • The following is a list of 
those materials. ^ 



Harmin, Merrill, Kirschenbaum, Howard, and Simon, Sidney Clarifying Values 
Through Subject Matter , NeW York: Hart Publishing Company, Inc- 1973; 

Hawley, Robert, Simon, Sidney, and Button, D.D, Composition for Personal 
Growth: Values Clarification Through Writing , New York: Hart 
Publishing Company, Inc. 1973. ' 

Fames, S. & Harding, H, (Eds. ) A Source Book for Creative Thinking , 
New York: Scribner, 1962.. 

Pfeiffer, J. & Jones, 'J. A Handbook of Structured Experiences for Human 
Relation Training, Iowa City: University Associates Press, 1973 

Raths, L., Harmin, M. , and Simon, S. B. Values and Teaching: Working With 
Values in the Classroom , Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company, 1966. 

Schrank, Jeffrey Teaching Human Beings: 101 Subversive Activities for 
the Classroom , Boston: Beacon Press, 1972. 

Simon, Sidney, Howe, Leland, and Kirschenbaum, Howard Values Clarification ; 
A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and Students , 
'New York: Hart Publishing Company, 1972. 

Suckerman, David, & Horn, David, The Guide to Simulation Games for Education 
and Training , Lexington, Mass., Information Resources, Inc., 1970. 
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Materials for a curriculum in Values Clarification, titled Friends and 
Other People are available from Webb Communication Systems, Inc., 
Radio Centre Plaza, 9355 Joliet Read, La Grange, Illinois, 60525. 

Materials for a curriculum in decision making, titled Decisions and 
Outcomes , are available from the College Entrance Examination 
Board . 
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CAREER 
EXPLORATION 




II, 



CAREER EXPLORATION 

Purpose 

To assist students in: 

1. identifying their skills and competencies in order 
to provide some direction in making vocational 
choices. 

2. defining their attitudes and needs which should be 
considered in making vocational choices. 

3. identifying possible vocations and future goals. 

4. defining a course of action for reaching career 
goals. 

5. obtaining information from resources. 

Procedure 

Specific exercises have been designed to be used within a class 
or workshop setting. The exercises can be completed in varying 
lengths of time, depending on ithe specific exercise. 

Contents 

1. Activity Grid Exercise 

2. Life Essay Exercise 

3. The Hobby Exercise 

4. "Why?'' Exercise 

5. Before I Die Exercise \ 

6. "Who Am I?" Exercise \ 

7. "What Skills, Attitudes, & Strengths I Have Acquired" Workshop 

8. "What Skills I Use Daily" Workshop 

9. Career Identification Workshop • 
10. Interviewing Exercise 



II, b 

Outcome * 

As a result of the follovd.ng materials, students should have 
developed: 

' 1. self -awareness regarding the skills, competencies, and 
^ attitudes they possess; 

^. a sense of the range of vocational possibilities that 
exist; 

3. some commitment to setting long-range goals and a course 
"^of action to reaching those goals. 
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ACTIVITY GRID EXERCISE 



Purpose 

To assist students in identifying their likes and dislikes; 
strengths and weaknesses; and the relationship of these to possible 
careers. 



Procedure 

Have students complete the attached grid. After the grid is 
completed, such things as the following might be discussed: 

1^ any patterns that emerged in the grid, e.g. do they 
tend to like or dislike those things that involve 
risk, money, etc.; do they tend to like or dislike 
doing things alone or with people; 

2. what keeps them from participating in those activities 
in which they would like to participate; 

3* what patterns of likes or dislikes are in conflict or 
support specific career interests, e.g. does the grid 
reveal that a student prefers participating in activi- 
ties alone but* is interested in counseling as a career. 

NOTE: The questioning and discussion following the 
^ . completion of the grid are crucial to the 

success of this exercise. It helps for the 
reader to begin the discussion with examples 
of the above points from his/her own grid. 



Outcome 

If successful, this exercise should assist students in discerning 
some pattern. to their likes and dislikes, and strengths and weaknesses, 
and the relationship of these patterns to career interests. 



Adapted from Simon, Sidney, Howe/ Leland, and Kirschenbamn, Howard 
Values Clarification: A 'Handbook or P:-actical Strategies for 
Teachers and Students, New York: Hart Publishing Co., Inc% , 1 972 • 
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LIFE ESSAY EXERC ISE 
? 



Purpose 



ERIC 



To assist students in surveying their past experiences for the 
purpose of. identifying acquired skills. 



Procedures 



Ask students to write an informal essay of their life, including 
where they have been and what they have done. It should be explained 
that the essay does not have to be structured, as *no one else will 
be reading it. Rather, it is for the student's own use and can 
be in any form that will be useful to him/her. However, the essay 
should be fairly explicit and detailed. 

Examples of the kinds of information that should be included in 
the essay are; 

1. description of places of employment and duties; 

2. description of spare time activities at each point 
of the student's life, e.g. what did he/she do; 
what did he/she enjoy doing; hobbies; avocations; 



3. 
4. 



description of skills involved in spare time and 
emp loyment ac tivi ties ; 

characteristics of his/her particular "surroundings 
at each point in his/her life that were important 
and that he/she really enjoyed, e.g. the warm 
climate; 

5. anything that helped him/her to enjoy a particular 
moment or period in his/her life. 

After the essay is completed which can be quite lengthy, each 

student heads two columns on a sheet of paper: 



Things which, on the basis of 
past experience, I want to have 
or use in my future career(s) 



Things which, on the basis of 
past experience, I want to avoid 
in my future career(s) 
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As the students review their essays, they List the appropriate items 
under each column. Particular note should be given to a skill that 
was a) enjoyed and b) done well * These items should be underlined 
twice under the first column. 

After the items in the essay have been sorted out and placed undeV 
the appropriate column, each student chooses 5 to 10 most important 
skills and underlines each three times. The skills are then ranked 
in order to decreasing importance. 

Discussion should then follow regarding possible jobs that emerged, 
based upon the skills that have been identified as important to the 
student.- Considerations and discussions should take place on 
integrating the things the student wants to have, or avoid, in 
future employment with the possible^ jobs ; 

Outcome 

If successful, this exercise should assist in identifying: 



Bo lies, Richard, A Practical Manual for Job-Hunters and Career Chancers ; 
What Color Is Your Parachute ?, Berkeley, California: Ten Speed Press 
1972, pp. 80-81- 



I. skills, which when woven together, should form one 
coherent job description^ 



2. a couple of lists of things students want to have, 
or avoid, in their future employment. 




THE HOBBY EXERCISE 



Purpose 



To assist student in identifying his/her sklLLs through an 
analysis of his/her hobbies. 



Procedure 



Ask the student to List all his/her hobbies over the past years. 
The hobbies are then listed in te'rms of decreasing enjoyment. Each 
hobby is then analyzed and' a list made of all the skills that ^re 
necessary to participate in each hobby, and the reasons why the 
hobby is enjoyable. 

Discussion should then follow regarding possible jobs- that utilize 
the identified skills and possess the same ingredients that make 
the hobbies enjoyable (e.g., working with my hands). 



Outcome 



If successful, this exercise should assist in:, 

1. ^providing a sense of accomplishment to students in ' 

realizing that they have identifiable skills j 

2. identifying skills which' when woven together should 
form one coherent job description. 

3. identify the ingredients in hobbies which make them 
enjoyable and which might be looked for in a career. 



\ 



Adapted from Bolles, Richard, A Practical Manual for Job-fh.ntPr. .nH 

Career Chancers; What Color is Your P;>r..h.,rg^ T^..t,.i.„, .^f^f^^^^^. 
Ten Speed Press, 1972, p. 81. 
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"WHY?" EXERCISE 



Purpose 



To assist students in understanding those things they enjoy doing 
and the reasJons why. 



Procedures 



Ask the students to think of a practical, concrete task or project 

* 

in their Life (hopefully in the present) that they are a) doing 
successfully, and b) enjoying immensely. This task is then put 
down in the center o^ a blank piece of 8^ x II paper and the 
students instructed to complete the following steps: 

1. Beginning at the lower left side of, the page,^ write the word 
"why?" (do/did you want to do this) and on the line above it, 
indented, write that reason, goal, or purpose* 

2. Then write^ "why?" after this answer, tooj and on the line 
above it, indented even more, write an even more basic reason. 



goal, or purpose. 



3. 
4. 



Then write "why?" after it, and continue this exercise until , 
you have reached a basic purpose or goal. ^ 

Now, take that most basic goal (the topmost one on the paper), 
and draw an arrow from it, down to the part of the paper that* 
is beside the "task" with which you began. Then write the 
words "how else?", and think of what other tasks or projects 
would accon^lish the same ultimate goal (the topmost one on 
the paper). In the end, the exercise will look like this: 



Start- 




Why? 
Project I enjoy 



Finish 



5. Repeat this exercise with other enjoyable projects or tasks, 
using a new piece of paper for each one. Eventually, some 
pattern should emerge with consistency between projects found 
enjoyable and alternate strategies or jobs that could accomplish 
the same goals . 



ERIC 
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After completion of this exercise, students should have a clearer 
understanding of what they enjoy doing and alternate jobs to reach 
their goals* 



les, Richard, A Practical Manual for Job-Hunters and Career Changers 
What Color Is Your Parachute ?^ Berkeley, California: Ten Speed Pre* 
1972, pp. 93-94. ' 
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BEFORE I DIE EXERCISE 

Purpose 

To assist students in thinking about the future and those things 
they hope to accomplish* 
« 

Procedures , 

Ask the students to spend time writing an article entitled 
"Before I die, 1 want to (Things they would like to do, 

before' they die). They may prefer to write an article on a ^ 
similar topic: "On the last day of my life, what must I have 
done or been so that my life will have been satisfying to me?" 

When the article is complete, have the students make three 



columns, with the following headings: 



1 


2 


3 


Things already 


' Things yet to be 


Steps needed in 


accomp Lished 


accomplished 


order t<^" accomplish 






the things in Col. 2 



The students should then review their articles, filling in the 

appropriate column. Column 3 should then be compfeted, listing 

the particular steps that have to be" taken, in order to accomplish 
those things they have listed. 



Outcome ^ 

Completion of this exercise should assist students in conceptualizing 
specific career interests and goals and the steps necessary to 
accomplish the goals . 



Holies, Richard A Practical Manual for Job-Hunters and Career-ChanRers ; 

What Color Is Your Parachute ?, Berkeley, California: Ten Speed Press, 
1972, p. 92. 
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"WHO M'i EXERCISE 



Purpose 

This exercise is designed to assist students in thinking about 

themselves and the things that are necessary in a career for it 

to be compatible with the characteristics of their identity. 

Procedures 

Ask students to: 

1. Take ten sheets of paper and write on the top of each one 
the words: Who am I? 

2. Then have them wite, on each sheet, one answer to that 
question. At the end of the ten sheets, they will have 
the same question written, but ten different answers. 

. 3. Now have them go back over the ten again, and looking at 
each answer, write below it on each sheet what Lurns them 
on about that particular answer. 

4. Now have them go back over the ten sheets, and arrange them 
in order of priority. Their most important identity goes on 
top. Then in order, on down to the identity that is to them 
of least importance, among the ten. 

5. Finally, have them go back over the ten sheets, looking 
particularly at the answers they \:rrote (on each page) to 
What tur ns them on ? and see if there are some common 
denominators. ' 

.6. If so, they have begun to put their finger on some things, 
that their career (calling, vocation, job or whatever) must 
Hse if they are to be tryly happy, fulfilled, used and Tff^ct- 
ive - to the height of their powers. 

Since this can be an eye-opening exercise, if they possess some 
degree of self-knowledge, but difficult if they don't, the following 
is how one person filled it out. This is not in any way to suggest 
the kind of answers one should give, but only to flesh out the 
instructions above- with an example from one completed exercise: 
Part 1: Who am 1 ? 
l» A man 

2. An urban dweller (and lover) 

3. A loving person 

4. A creator - 

5. A. writer 

• " 64 
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6. An enjoyer of good movies and music 

7. A skilled counselor and teacher 

8. An independent 

9* An executive ! 

10. An enabler 

Part II, What Turns Me On About These ? 

1. Taking initiative, having inner strength; being open, 
growing playful 

2. Excitement, variety of choices available, crowds, 
faces 

3. Feelings, empathizing, playfulness, sex, adoration 
giving, happiness 

4. Transfoimiing things, making old things new, familiar 
wondrous 

5. Beauty of words, variety of images, new perspectives, 
new relationships of ideas, words, understandings 

6. Watching people up close, merging of color, photo- 
graphy, music 

7. Using intuition, helping, seeing totalities of people, 
problem solving, long-term close helpful relationships. 

8. Making own decisions, carrying out own plans 

9. Taking responsibility, wise risks, using mind, seeing 
totalities of problems overall. 

10. Helping people to become f reed-up, to be what they 
want to be. 

Part III: Any Conunon Denominators : 

Variety, totalities, rearranging of constellations, dealing 
with a number of different things and showing relationships 
between them all in a new way, helping others. 

Part IV: What Must My Career Use (and Include) For Me To Be 
Truly Happy, Used and Effective ? 

A variejty of different* things that have to be dealt^with, 
with people, where seeing totalities, rearranging their 
relations, and interpreting them to people in a new way 
is at the heart of the career. 

ThitS is but one illustration. There are many other ways and many 

other levels that the exercise can be done at. Have students be 

as wild, imaginative, creative as they want to be with it. 

And when it is done, here are some check-back questions, to be sure 
they have gotten all that you can out of the exercise: 
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What is it (or what are they/ them) that, if \ they lost it, v 
life would have no meaning? Is it included ^n the exercise 
above? If not, ^why not? (Think har^, and revise your 
answers, in the lig'ht of this new insight; or\oldO 

Out of the ten identifications of themselves and the ten 
iists of things which turn them on, which of these must be 
included in any job they have? Remember the world^is already 
filled with people who are trying ta^use their time after 
5 p.m. to do all the things they really enjoy. 



Outcome 



If successful, this ex^^rcise should assist students in. defining 
those things important t6 them and the ingredients which should 
be present in a career to meet their needs. 



Bolles, Richard A Practical Manual for Job>-Hunters and Career-Ghangers ; 

What Color Is Your Parachute ?. Berkeley, California: Ten Speed Press, 
1972, pp. 89-90. , \^ 
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"WHAT SKILLS, ATTITUDES, & STRENGTHS I HAVE ACQUIRED" WORKSHOP 



Purpose 

To assist students in surveying their past e:x:periences for the 
purpose of identifying acquired skills, attitudes, and strengths. 

Format 

The follovdng material has been designed to be presented and 
completed vathin a workshop format of approximately 6 to 7 hours* 
Materials of example responses are attached. 

Procedxires 

Step I: Ask students io write a brief informal autobiographical 

essay, or resume*, which briefly touches upon the high- 
points of their life, e.g. places of employment; avoca- 
tional activities; valued experiences, etc. It should 
be explained that the piece will be for the student ^s 
own use and can be in any form that will be useful to 
him/her. If the "Life Essay Exercise" has been used, 
the students may use their essays from that activity. 

MOTE: While it is useful to have students write an essay, or 
at least a resume*. Step I may be eliminated with 
students dealing directly with Step II, 

Step II: After the essays or resumes have been completed, the 

Experience Form is used in the following way:- 

1. Ask the students to review their written pieces and 
choose those activities or experiences in their 
lives which they enjoyed or have feelings of achieve- 
ment or satisfaction about. Examples might be: 
nurses* 8/£d in hospital; overhauling the engine to 
my car; learned to play the guitar. The,. students 
should ue encouraged to choose at least 6 or 7 
experiences. 

2. Each experience is then described in detail, focusing 
on what was done by the student, and the results of 
the action. In addition, to be included are reasons 
why the experience or activity were enjoyed. 

3. After ea.ch description is completed, the students 
review each of their experiences and underline those 
key words that tell what he/she did or that reveal 

a specific skill. For the purpose of this exercise, 
"skill" is used in a broad sense, e.g. personal 
characteristics; capacity; natural gift; ability; 
quality, and/or competency. The Skills are listed 
under item #3. 



Under item #4, the student lists the reasons that 
made the activity or experience enjoyable, 
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After the skills arid capabilities have been identified 
and extracted for each experience, the Skills Chart is 
used. Under" the column headed "Skills", all of the 
skills for the first experience are listed. All new 
skills are then listed under each additional experience. 

After all skills have been listed, the skills that were 
used in each experience are checked off. Finally, the 
nuTflber of checks for each skill are a^ded horizontally, 
and the totals entered in the extreme right column. 

The numbers in the right column give a clue to the 
students' significant skills and^talents." Those skills 
that appear in over half of a student's experiences are 
probably important to him/her. 

After the significant skills have been identified by 
each student, the Attitudinal Chart is used. In the 
manner in which the' Skill Chart was completed, ask 
the students to complete the Attitudinal Chart, listing 
the reasons why each experience was enjoyable under the 
heading, "Reasons Enjoyed". Each reason listed is then 
checked off for the appropriate experiences, and the 
number of checks for each reason are added horizontally. 
The totals are entered in the extreme right column. 

This chart gives a clue to some of the student's attitude 
in terms of what factors might be important to him/her. 
Those items that appear in over half of a student *s 
experiences are probably significant to him/her. 

Step VI: Discussion should then follow regarding possible jobs 

that utilize the skills that have been identified as 
important to the student and that possess the ingredients 
that have made the student's past experiences enjoyable 
to him/her.' In addition, the Career Identification 
Workshop materials may be used, following Step V. 

Outcome 

If successful, as a result of this workshop, students should have 
identified the following: 

1. any skills which have been developed that might be utilized 
in future vocations; 

2. an understanding of the reasons wl\y past experiences have been 
enjoyable. 



Step III: 



Step IV: 

r * 



Step V: 
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' EXPERIENCE FORM 

\ 

1. Activity or experience about which .you enjoyed or have feelings of 
achievement: 

♦ 

2. Description :of above activity or experiences ' ^ 



3. Identification of following skills in the activity or experience: 



Specific work-content skills, e.g; typing, speaking Spanish: 



Functional skills that are transferabl^e , e.g, problem-solving; 
decision-making: / 



Adaptive skills, personal characterist5.cs, or qualities : 
e.g., working hard, being independent: 



4. Reasons for the activity or experience being enjoyable: 
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EXPERIENCE FOM 



1. Activity or experience about which you enjoyed or have feelings of 
achievement; . ^ 




7- 



2. CesOTi^Uon of above activity or experience: \J 






3. ZaenlificatTon of foUbwing skills in the activity or axpei-ience: 

— -contejit sMlls. e.g. typing. sne»Hng <;par,noV,. /> , I /) 



Functional skills that are transfer able, e.g. problem-solving; /)■ ' 



aecision^maKing : ^_,^q^^ 



'J 



Adaptive Skills, personal characteristics, or qualit ies- 
,.g.,_,oyK.„,_£.^, .elng _a.^<, yu£^ 




tcoh 

4. Reasorts for the activity or experience being en^^yabie^ 
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"WHAT SKILLS I USE DAILY"" WORKSHOP 



Purpose 



To assist students in determining present skills and competencies, 
which are used daily, in order to identify possible careers. . 



Format 



The following material has been designed to be presented and 
completed within a workshop format of approximately 4 hours. 



Procedure 

Step I. The students are asked to record, under the General 

Activities Column on the Daily Reporting Form, all 
those things they do over at least a. three day 
period. The list will probably be most accurate 
and complete if the student keeps the Torm handy 
aIld^^^ecords each activity as it is completed. All 
activities throughout the day should be recorded, 
whether on the job, at home, at a community event, 
etc. 

EXAMPLE: "Working on the car." 

Step II. 'After the activities over a three day period have 

been recorded, the student further breaks down 
the broad activity into the specific things that 
were done to accomplish that activity. The * 
specifics are recorded under Specific Activities. 

*^ 

An example of specific activities for the above 
example might be: changing the oil; changing the 
sparkplugs; adjusting the valves, etc. 

Step III. Based on the specific activities, the student then 

lists, under the third column, each skill or know- 
ledge that was required to accomplish the specific 
activities. 

Skills in the previous examples would be: knowledge 
of tools; knowledge of the gap required in spark 
plugs for specific cars; familiarity with" parts that 
make up the engine assembly; skills of checking, 
adding, and changing the oil; etc. 
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"WHAT SKILLS I USE DAILY" WORKSHOP -2 



Step IV, In order 'to identify specific possible careers, 

the Career Identification Workshop materials 
may be used at this point. Another alternative 
would be to discuss possible jobs that utilize 
the skills and knowledges possessed by the 
students. 



Outcome 

After completion of this exercise, students should have developed a 
sense of the skills and knowledge they use daily and which might be 
utilized in future vocations. ^ 
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DAILY REPORTING FORM 



description of 
"General Activities 



Specific Activities 
Accomplished 



V^hat Needed to Know and/or 
Skills 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



V. 



VI, 



VII, 



VIII. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5, 
6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
• 5. 
6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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6. 
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CAREER IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 

Purpose 

This exercise should assist students to: 

1. identify possible careers, based on the activities 'they 
enjoy; 

2. identify those external factotrs which support career 
possibilities; \ 



3. define a course of action for reaching the career goal. 



Format • * 



The following material has been designed to b6. presented and 
completed within a workshop format of approximately 4 hours. 
This workshop may be a continuation of the "Whats. Skills, 
Attitudes, and Strengths I Have Acquired'* or the\what Skills 
I Use Daily" Workshops, or used independently. Example 
responses are attached. 



Procedure 



Step I: The students are asked to list five or six activities 

that they enjoy performing; e'g., cooking for family, 
helping people, etc. If this workshop is a continuation 
of the "What Skills, Attitudes, and Strengths I Have 
Acquired" or the "What Skills I Use Daily" Workshops, 
the "skills" are used rather than activities. 



The students then list four or five possible jobs for 
each activity or skill. 

EXAMPLE: Cooking for family 



1. Chef in Restaurant 

2. Nutritionist 

3. Caterer 

4. Home Economics Teacher 



Step II: From their lists of possible jobs, each student selects 

the most appealing jobs and lists them in priority 
order under the heading "Job Titles" on the Career 
Possibilities Chart. Each heading is then addressed 
for each job title, in terms of . whether or not the 
heading supports the job possibility. "Yes or No" is 
entered in each box. 
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EXAMPLE: "Does the job market support this, 
job possibility?" 

"Does my education support this job 
possibility?"^^ 

The job titles are then re-prioritized in terms of 
the number of positive or negative responses under 
each heading, for each job title. The job titles 
v^ith the greatest number of positive responses 
become the jobs that have the most potential of 
becoming reality. 

After the jobs have been re-prioritized, those that 
are the top choices ^are dealt with. The Negative 
Response Chart is used 'for each negative response 
as a means of hreaking each response into specifics. 
One grid is used per response. It is important that 
the students be encouraged to think of. all the 
specific reasons that make the response negative. 
Each specific reason is listed. 

Step V: After all specific reasons have been listed for each 

negative response, the students brainstorm possible 
solutions foi* each reason and write those solutions 
under the headings ^'Possible Solutions'*. Thereafter, 
the solution for each reason that appears as the most 
reasonable and likely is selected/ I/^no solution 
appears as reasonable^ "None" ie written. 

Step VI: After the above steps have been completed for each, 

negative response, those ^responses and thus job 
possibilities which appear as having likely solutions 
are focused upon. The students determine action steps 
to be taken, in terms, of what the student can do to 
investigate or realize the fnost likely solutions for 
each specific reason* 

Outcome 



Step III: 



Step IV: 



After completion of this workshop, students should have a clearer 
understanding of vocational possibilities and a process by which to make 
vocational choices. 
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INTERVIEWING EXERCISE 



Purpose 



To assist students in formulating questions to be used when inter- 
viewing resource people about possible vocations. 



Procedure 

A resource person who has some general toowledge about various 
vocations is invited to the class. This person could *be another 
counselor, a teacher supporter, or a personnel person from 
Employment Security, etc.* 

"^^h student then asks the resource person three questions about 
vocations which arouse his/her interest. The resource person 
answers those questions he;can. 

After all questions have been dealt with, the resoui^ce person 
^ gives feedback t'o the students on how effective the questions 
'were. In addition, the group talks aUout additional information 

that shoulcl be sought in such an interview. 

After discussion, the students re-formula;te their questions and 
role-play the interviev/s in groups of t.wo or three. 

Outcome 

As a result of the exercise, each student should have formulated 
a list of interviewing questions of pertinent information to ^ 
jjeek from resource people. 
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Purpose 

This packet is intended to provide the instructor with materials and 
ideas for exercises to help students write good, specific statements of 
competence acquired from prior experience. Although these exercises may 
be used vath individual students, they work best with groups ir the early- 
phases of the degree development sequence. 



Procedures 

The materials are sequenced to take students from a broad inventory of 
their work and life experience, through identification of what they have 
learned from the experience, to articulation of specific competence state- 
ments suitable for evaluation. 



Contents 

A. Exercises and suggestions for using them: 

1. Life Experiences List Exercise 

2. Significant Experiences Exercise 

3. Life Experience Analysis Exercise 
Competence Areas Exercise 

5. Competence Statement Sheets 
Writing Your Statements Exercise 

6. Voting on Statements Exercise 
Examples of Competence Statements 



Outcomes 

When they have completed the packet, stud.ents will: 

- have a set of sheets for the competence areas on which they 
have vrritten good statements of competence in essentially 
the format that appear j on the sample; 

- recognize that they have, indeed, been acquiring a good 
deal of competence through their experiences; 

- be able to state that what they have written is a good 
representation of their present competence as it relates 
to their -degree goals\; 

- have a firm basis on v/hich to move in+^o the next part of 
their degree development sequence. 
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Exercise §1 - "Life Experiences List" 



Purpose- 

The purpose of this exercise is to help students put down all of their- 
previous life experiences as r^\w data for later analysis. Instructions are 
on the form on the next page, 

•I. 

Procedure 

When introducing the exercise, you n.ay find it helpful to refer to the 
list as a x^esume^ It is, of course, only the foundation for a good resume, 
but this gives it a faniiliar ring. Some students may be helped by actually 
drawing a "time line" and graphically illustrating how their experiences 
fall along it. 

If several students know one another, resume' sharing can result in 
helpful changes and additions of experiences that friends see as particularly 
significant. 

Some studen+s may identify experiences of great significance but short 
duration. Encourage them to ir-^Xude these as well. 



Outcomes 

When completed, students \?ill: 

- have a list similar to the sample 

" be satisfied that their list is comprehenoive and 
catches all of their significant post-high school* 
experience. 
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LIFE EXPERIENCES LIST 



The purpose of this exercise is to give you the chance .to list all the 
major experiences of your life so far. This will provide you with "raw data" 
Aor later analy.cis. 

Begin the list v/hen you first left school or went out on your own ana 
continue right down to the present. Any experience may qualify, but if you 
have difficulty deciding, think of those lasting for at least a month, 
oonie areas to consider are: Jobs, volunteer work, special training, raising 
children, travel, good books read, hobbios, personal encounters, or formal 
education. 

Below is an example of what a list might look like, in part. 



DATES EXPERIENCE COMMENTS 



Summers and 
7/58 - 9/60 

10/60 " 12/63 

1/64 

i/U - 3/U 

1/64 - present 

A/H - present 

8/68 

10/70 

5/67 - 7/67 



Worked with pulp cutting 
crew and lumber company 

U. S. Army Signal Corps 



Fell in love and married 
my wife 

Took course in real estate 
brokering and law; passed 
examination 



Joined Westmont Methodist 
Church and began working 
with the aged. 

Began selling real estate 
on the side; this eventually 
developed into my own small 
firm. 

Had our first child; read 
Dr.. Spock cover to cover 
ana everything else we 
could find. 

Had our second child; didn^t 
read a thing. 

Went tc Mexico with church 
group and stayed on later* 



Learned how hard it is 
to make a living] 

Went in a private and 
came out a sergeant. 

No coinment. 



I think this was when I 
began to want to. get 
someplace in life. 

This started me thinking 
about other people for 
once! 



This had to be one of 
the most important things 
that ever happened to me. 



Ditto 

Gave us a chance to practice- 
our Spanish; awful food, but 
nice people! 
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Exercise #2 - "Significant Experiences" 

\ 
\ 

Purpose . ^ 

This exercise is intended to help students cut things down to a workable 
size and identify those experiences which they will analyze in detail in the 
following' exercises. Instructions are on the form on the next page. 



' Procedure ^ * 

If students have difficulty narrowing down their lists, you^ might en- 
courage them to combine several experiences under a single heading* Suggest 
also, that they consider carefully the experiences which resulted in^ learnings; 
of clear re3.evance to their future goals. Be careful at the same^ time, .how- 
ever, not to lead than to ignore experiences which are not immediately and 
apparently relevant, for these may prove later to have had important lessons. 

Some students will cite negative experiences, such as losing a job or 
being divorced. Very often these turn out to be very important learning 
experiences. Encourage students to reflect on these if they appear to want 
to do so, 

A discussion about why students considered the chosen experiences to be 
significant often helps to set the stage for identifying what they learned 
from the experience. 



Outcomes 

When completed, the students will: 

- have a short list of 6-10 experiences which they 
consider significant 

- be able to discuss why they chose these experiences. 
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SIGNIFICANT EXPERIENCES 



The purpose of this exercise is to help you. narrow things down to a 
more workable size. You are to select from among all your experiences 
those which seem most significant. If you have trouble deciding, consider 
these questions: 

- did you get a sense of accomplishment from it? ♦ 

- do you feel you learned something important? 

- did you gain nev^ knowledge? skills? attitudes? 

- does what you learned seem to relate to your 

degree goals? 

As you decide, jot down a short identifying phrase beside each number 
below. Don^t worry about the order. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 

/ 
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Exercise §3 - "Life Experience Analysis 



Purpose 



This helps students to reflect closely on each significant experience 
so they will hegin to separate their learning from the experience, Itself. 

Procedures 

A variety of activities can be used. 

a. Ask a memher' of the group to share what he has written 
on one of his sheets. Encourage others to aslc questions 
clarifying what was learned. This also gives you a 
chance to point out any exemplary stat;ements. In this 
way, you encourage the reader with positive feedback and 
you provide the others with a model to follow. 

b. Divide the group into pairs and have one person interview 
the other about what was wj:itten. Then reverse roles. 
Not only does this set a tone of mutual helping in the 
group, it also lets you identify pairs that work well 
together ?nd those that don't. 

c. Ask members to take an experience analysis sheet home 
with them and share it with someone who knows them well 
and with whom they feel comfortable. Better still, 
suggest that they try to share with someone who took 
part in the experience with them. 

d. After the group has worked with several analysis sheets, 
ask students to reflect on the difference between 
"learning" and "having an experience". This can lead 

to fruitful discussion about how people learn. As 
students come to feel more comfortable with the idea of 
themselves as "constant learners" they begin to feel 
more comfortable about structuring their own learning 
opportunities. 



Outcomes 

If successful, these exercises should help students discover that: 

- it is safe for me to share some of my experiences and 
learning with others; 

- there is an important difference between learning and 
experiencing; 

- I have learned more than I thought in life find t mi^ht 
be »'0K" after all. 
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LIFE EXPERIENCE ANALYSIS 



The purpose of this exercise is to help you think in detail about each 
of yotir significant experiences. This information will be important as you 
begin to develop your study plan further. 



No. Experience 
1. Briefly describe the experience and what you did — or what happened to you. 



Why was this a particularly significant expel^ience? 



3* What do you now know that you didn^t know before? 



/ 



What can you now do that you couldn't do before? 
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5. What do you now believe , or feel, that you did not before? 



6. If someone else were going to do what you did in this experience, 
what skills, knowledge, attitudes, or qualities would they develop? 



7. How do you think what you learned applies to your, future degree or 
personal goals? 
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Exercise - "Competence Areas" 



Purpose 



In tfeis exercise, students are to relate what they have learned to 
the CCV areas of competence. 



Procedure 

At this point, students begin to shift into the CCV areas of competence. 
As this demands a change of perception, it is important that they develop at 
least some sense of what the areas of competence mean before they begin to 
work with the sheets. A useful technique is to have students "brainstorm" 
possible meanings and illustrations. Without censoring, place the ideas on 
thQ board or on newsprint. This usually Results in a great variety of in- 
terpretations and students inevitably discover learnings they had not 
thought of before." 

You may choose at this point to,, introduce the supplementary 'materials 
provided by the .college for furthej, definition. ^ 

As the students begin filling out the sheets, emphasize agafrKthe 
importunce of writing down "things you know or can do" rather than Sbe^rip- 
tions of experiences they^ have had. 



Outcomes 

When completed, students vdll: 

- be able to list their learnings under the appropriate CCV 
areas of competence; 

- b^ able to define in their ora terms, what the areas mean 
to them. 
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CaiPETENCE AREAS . . 

I* 

This exercise is designed to help you organize your learnings according 
to the broad areas of competence used by CCV. To tJegin,' mak/ sure yc^ have 
a good understanding 'of the meaninga of each competence area listed. Then, 
go over your sheets from the jirevious'exerqise and Jot down your learnings 
in the appropriate places. 



RH.EMBER: By now, you should be ^ talking tabout skills and knowledge y^ou 
learned, not ti\e experienced or where you learned^ them. 



Self-awareness 



Interpersonal competence 



Community Relationships 

> 



Cultural and historical awareness 

•90 



Interaction with physical envfronjnent 



Phys.icaX eompetence 



Creative coinpetence 



Analytical competence 



Knowledge 



CoiBinunication 



Exercise - "Competence Statement Sheet" 



Purpose * - 

The purpose of this exercise is to help students develpp statements 6f 
competence that' are specific enough to allow direct assessment and valicla^iion. 
Students should be encouraged to think of these statements as assertions ' 
which they will gaxher evldence''ffe^.\prove. »Thus, the more specific, and 
observable they ar.e^ the better..- 



Procedure 

To begin, select an area of competence, such as "communication". Have* 
students develop a broad sentence ,that relates to it^ sucji as "Can communicate 
effectively in oral form". Consider this a "first level"- statement. ' 

Then have each student make a list of "second level" statements 
statements about skills or knowledge that identify (in this caWe) types of 
oral communication which they feel they have. The bi^ainstorming from the 
previous exercise is useful here. After about ten minutes, ask people to 
share their lists. Pool them o^ newsprint or a blackboard. During this 
proems, a lot of questions are asked and points clarified. ' ^ ' . 

Next, take one orrtwo of the second level statements and break them . 
down into "third level"' statements. These should be specific to each 
person's particular 'Skills T There is a tendency in a group to make them' 
apply to everyone,, jso remind 's\tudents that these are the basis on which 
.they will be g^ther'ing tljeir owh,, evidence and hence must be related to . - 
their own skills and knowledge. Thl^ might be a good time to give them 
the . sheet , » "Writing Your Statements " - - 

<. ..^ . ' ' . 

Throughout the process, k>ep the group touching bases with first and 
second levels tfhile working oh the 4ihird so that all connect and are '\ 
consistent. It is easy to forget to^do this because it takes do much 
condentration to get good third level statements. But the whole point* 
^ is to have a study^ planvor contract that is an integrated whole, not^just 
pi-eces of a student's life put together in some unrelated format. 

^ f 

As student s^ grapple with these "I can's", 1;l;iey sometimes unearth a 
number of "I cannot 's". , That's fine, for they form the basis for identi- 
fying new areas for future learning.- Students'' should feel free to write 
statements beginning \vith ^'I want to.,." as well -as "I can". These will 
be incorporated into the. full study plan developed in the next set of 
materials. , * . , ' . 



a?oce;dur.e . ( Cont ' d . ) 



Another v/ay to ifel^ students develop second and third level statements 
is to use qualifying adjecti'Ve'srat the higher level and define' them at the 
lower. Hence'; ^secpnd *and third level statements, can be developed for the 
above ''cominunication'^ staj^ement by asking students what they would mean by 
"effective" communicatioh. Tiie definition might then include statements 
about "clear organization"; "correct spelling"; or "appropriate use of 
language". ^ ^ ^ 

You may find it helpful to offer them sentences to complete, such as: 



"I can 



so that 



or 



"If -someone asked me 



I would 



so that 



Outcomes 



When they have completed the packet; students will: 

- have a set of sheets for the competence areas on which they 
have written good statements of competence in essentially 
the format that appears on the sample; 

- recognize that they have; indeed, been acquiring a good 
deal of competence through their experiences; 

- be able to state that ^hat 'they Mve written is a good 
representation of their present competence -as it relates 
to their degree goals; 

- have a firm basis on, wHi'ch to move into the next part of 
their degree development sequence. 
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WRITIN'G YOUR STATEMENTS 



What is a good competence statement? 

A gbbd competence statement describes your learning in terms of what 
you know or can do . It should be clear, specific, and observable. It 
should also describe a skill or knowledge that can be applied in more than 
one situation. And finally, a good statement should be written in such a 
v/ay that you can readily demonstrate the competence to another person. 

Why good statements are important 

In CCV*s competency-based program, we nsk youMio develop your own 
statements of ccjinpetence. We do this because we believe that helping 
students to identify what they have learned and provide evidence. is at 
the heart of learning how to 'learn. Since we are ifocusing oh what, was 
learned rather than how it was learned pr taught, it is most important 
that you be able to provide evidence that you have learned. To do this, 
it. is necessary to describe the learning in a way. that- can be observed 
and evaluated. 



How to do it 



^ The easiest way to write good statojnents is to go from the general io 
the specific. Start a sentence with: t-' 



•I have learned that .... 
I know about 
I learned how to... ^rr^ 
I understand 



< 



Then, make it more specific by asking yourself. 




"What can I do that would show someone else what I have learned?" 



Some 'words to try 



Here are some words that might help you be more 'specific in developing 
your statements. 



.Social 



Ufanual/Physical 



Intellectual 



participate 
establish 



hike 
knit 
k compete 
sew ' 



write 

identify 

design 

develop 

organize 

determine 

predict 

create " 

combine x 

expand 

define 



trust 



rapport 
give a talk 
interview 
counsel 
help 

cooperate 
perfbrm 
volunteer 
relate 



type 

run 

sing 

strum 

ski 

swim ' 



coTTtort 




Exercise ^6 - "Voting on Statements" 



Purpose 

To assist students in understanding what is a good competence 
statement . 



Procedure 



Either of the follov/ing lists of competence statements is 
distributed. The students are asked to choose which statements 
are the most and least acceptable. 

/ 

The students then vote through secret ballot. After the votes 
are tabulated and announced,. disQussion is held about the good and 
bad points of each example. 



Outcom'^^ -A. - . " ^ 

After completion of this exercise, students should be able to 

recognise good competence statements and have a firm basis on v/hich 
to YrTite their own statements. 
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EXAMPLES OF COMPETENCE STATEMENTS 



Coimnunicat5on 

1. I can take messages on the phone by listening carefully to get 

all necessary details including ^the phone number of the caller 
when required, by aslcing questions to pinpoint the circumstances 
and necessary information, speaking distinctly and clearly, 
and by writing the gathered information concisely^ and completely. 

2. I have the ability to compose legal material^ such as decrees 

and orders, grammatically and legally perfect. 

3. I have ^^/ritten progress notes, interdepartmental memos, treat- * 

ment plans, current resumes and problem lists. I have written 
a report on mental health in Vermont. I have written a I'eport 
on field trips, conducted group and individual sessions with 
clients, and have been a class instructor. 

; 4-. The attached letter from John Kilton, my instructor* in the 

public speaking course, to Robert Lewis, who was my immediate 
supervisor at the time, indicates my ability to communicate 
orally. 

5. I can interview persons for specific job qualifications: 

a. I can listen and comprehend what is being said; 

b. I can articulate my thoughts and the job specifications 
clearly and concisely^ 

c. I can be direct, yet pleasant and polite; 

d. I can record information accurately for the person 
making the appointment; 

e. I can communicate by telephone or letter to verify 
the credentials of the applicant; 

f . I can make oral or wi^itten recommendations to the person 
in, jcharge as to the desirability of hiring or not hiring 

^ the applicant. 

6. I am abTe^to communicate non-verbally through the use of the 

manual y^t^Iphabet and some hand signs. 

7. I have the ability to understand and be understood through 

phone medium. 

^ 8; I played Lady Macbeth in the Little Theatres production of 

Shakespeare's "Macbeth". 

I ■ 
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EXAJ.IPLSS OF COMPETENCE STATEMINTS 



Interpersonal Relationships 

1. I am trained to help people deal with emotions and problems 
of life situations, and to deal with both medical and 
psychological emergencies. 

2. I directed a very successful vacation church school in 1971. 

3. I have worked productively with both my customers and co-workers 

as a supervisor in our business and in my banking experience 
ei^ a teller. I can clearly explain procedures, sometimes 
firmly to objecting customers, and work v/ell with different 
personalities that could clash if the wrong opportunity arose. 

4. I have helped Headstart children develop positive self-image, 
motor skills, intellectual skills, aiid social ' skills*. 

I enjoy meeting new people and can relate well to people with 

a different life style, background, and culture i*rom my om. 

6. I taught skills in silk-screen and painting to different groups 

of the Vermont community. Kty goals^ere to explain the 
processes involved in my work at the same time that I explained 
to the public the unique lifestyle of craftspeople. 

7. I can help children develop socially by providing group 

activities, by using toy telephones, by encouraging 
constructive play in the dollhouse, ty setting up puppet , 
shows, by encouraging them to role play. 

8. I know how and when to listen to others: 

a. I am centered enough to be able to forget myself in 
order to hear what is being verbally and non-verbally 
said ; 

b. I can pick up nuances in speech, tone variations, 
i.e. irritability, anger, fear, depression, or 
confusion; 

c. I realize that what is being said does npt always 
convey, what is felt most deeply. 
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DEVELOPING 
YOUR 
PLAN 



\ 



ERIC 



DEVELOPIfeIG YOtte PIAN 



Purpo se 

This package is designed to help the student develop a good, clear 
learning plan that builds specific learning objectives on top of competence 
that the student 'already has. 

Procedure 

Although there is a clear sequence to the materials, you may not choose 
to use each part in a lock-step manner v/ith all students. Some vd.ll be far 
more able than others to v/ork easily with what is here. For that reason, 
we do not reconmiend that you hand out all the materials in the packet to 
everyone at once. Rather, work with the group in such a way as to allow 
individuals to proceed at their own pace. Often smaller sub-groups can 
work together on particular exercises. You may also find it possible to 
have special times when those who are more advanced can^work to help those 
who are having difficulty. 

For those who ne^d the structure, here it is; those who do not should 
be encouraged to explore their own systems. We do recommend, hov/ever, that 
students have a clear idea of the end product of the sequence, regardless 
of how they choose to get there. 



Contents 



1. 


To the Student 


2. 


Where I V/ant-to Go 


3. 


Competence I Will Need 


4. 


CCV Program Requirements 


5. 


Competency Summary Sheet ^ » 


6. 


Planning Sheet • » ^ 


7-. 


Study Plan Summary' Sheets' - past and future 


8. 


Voting on Statements Exercise 



Examples of Statementa of Competencies to be Learned 



Outcomes 

The result of this section should be a clear study plan, show the 
Local Review Corranittee where he is, where he is going, how he'll get 
there, and how he'll demonstrate that he*s there. 
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TO T!t£ STUDENT . . 



How to use these materials 

The purpose of these raateriaLs is to help you move from a general 
idea about where you wan? to go and what you want to learn, to a ' 
speci^fic plan of how you will get there and how you will show the 
world that you have arrived ♦ 

There a?re several steps.- Each will have- you doing some writing 
and thinking — sometimes in a very general way. and sometimes in a 
specific way. Here they are: 

I. Where I want to go ' , 

^ , , ». 

This is a kind o^Tcheckpoint to help you decide 'if you 
are ready to develop a specific plan. It consists of 
a short summary sheet to read and then of a worksheet 
on which you are to answer some« questions. If -^you are " ' 
comfortable with your answers, you will go 'on'; if not, 
you should consider talking with a counselor to decide 
on the Best course of action. 

/ 

2» Competence I will need 

This sheet asks you to 'sketch out," without reference 
to CCV's requirements, the slcills and knowledge you 
will have when you arrive a;t your destination. The 
idea here is to be as complete as possible about what 
you want to be able to do or know when your contract 
is complete. 

^» CCV Program requirements ^ 

Once you have completed step 2, it is time to check 
with the appropriate CCV program to s& how these 
plans mesh with program requirements. For this step, 
there is a sheet explaining your choices. If it is 
not clear to you, ask your counselor. 

^» Competence Summary Sheet 

At this point, it is time to pull together your findings 
in step 2 and 3 above. Here, you will list in a general 
way everything you will need to complete your contract. 
Then you simply check off what you feel you already Kave% 
This lets you see what you ?till need to learn. 
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5. Planning sheets 

In this step, you spell out details for\each thing you 
still need to learni exactly wl/at you will nebd to 
learn, how well, where, when, ^nd how yOAi will learn 
it. You also begin thinking about how you* II prove you 
have learnecJ it. It may require a good number b£ sheets 
and a lot of thought. 

6. Study Plan Sutnroary Sheets - Past and Future * 

This is where you can summarize and collect in. one place 
all of the thinking you have done on your detailed 
planning sheets. These will provide you with well-^ 
organized information to take to your Local Review o 
Committee. The *'Past** sheet summarizes c upetence you 
feel you already have* The **Future** sheet is where your 
\ lans all come together. 

By the time you have completed all these steps, you should have a 
pretty clear picture of where you want to go, how you will get there, 
and how you'll demonstrate that you're there. 

^ AL this point, if you have not already done so, you should take the 
plan to your Local Review Committee. They wi 1^1 help you fill in some 
blank spaces, clear up uncertainties, and ^'ge><er ally give you an idea of 
whether you are on the right track. This wa^, if you have any questions 
about how.you're doing, you can get an answer early. 
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JH WHERE I WANT TO GO 

V 

By the time you actually get down to developing your plan, you* 
probably have a pretty^ good idea of where you want, to go. If you are 
directing your studies toward a career, you ought to know by this' point 
what that career area is and you should have in mind several possibl'e 
types of jobs in the general field. For instance, if you know you want 
to make a career of managing a small business, you ought to be thinking 
of several business people who are'doing the sort of thing you want to 
do. They can be enormously helpful to ypu in your planning. 

Oti the other hand, if you are ''just exploring*', say, in' the * 
General Studies area, you still ought to^ have a general sense of where 
you want to focus . ' Remember, in a competency-based program, you don't 
just pile random course's on top of each other until you reach degree 
level. It is important for you to develop a clear idea of where you 
want to end up — even if you find yourself changing several times. 
This means that during this next process of developing your study plan, 
you will be asked to get pretty specific about what you want to learn. 

If, for any reason, you still are not sure of where you want to 
go, but want to get started with your plan anyway, you would do well 
to tall^ with your counselor. He or she will have some ideas for 
exercises you can try that will Jielp you to focus more clearly on 
the road ahead as you move along. 

The next sheet provides you with a space to write down your ideas 
about your destination. When you feel comfortable with your answers 
to the questions on it, then you are probably ready to go ahead with 
the specifics Here are the questions: 

1) Wliat do you see yourself doing, or being ^like, when 
you have completed your degree work with GGV? 

?) In general, what will you have learned by that time? 

3) How" will having a degree help you? 

4) Which program do you intend to use in designing 
your plan? 

If you feel that you have already written the answers to these questions 
elsewhere, it is not essential that you do so here. But we hope the 
sheet will give you the chance to get it all down in short, simple words 
in one place. ^ 
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The purpose of this sheet is to give you a chance to write in one 
place, as simply as possible> where you want to go. Consider it a check- 
point* If you are comfortable with your answers, you are ready to- go on; 
if you still have blank spaces, perhaps you ought to speak with a counselor 
and consider going back to work some more in clarifying your goals or 
deciding on a career* 

1 ) What do you see yourself- doin^, or being like, when you have completed 
your degree work with CCV ? 



2) In general, what will you have learned by that time ? 



3) How will having a degree help you ? 



4) ' Which CCV Program do you intend to use in designing your plan ? 
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COMPETENCE I WILL NEED 



This exercise wi;ll give you a chance to expand on your answer to 
question, #2 in the previous sheets The idea here is to get more 
specific about what youVill know or be able to do when you finish 
your contract. Try not to be influenced by what you already know or 
can do, or by what the college requires. Rather, keep your focus 
simply on what skills and knowledge you want to have* 



I want to be able to do ^ese things : 



I want to know these things ; 
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CCV PROGRAM REQUIREbtENTS 

As you know, CCV (fo^- once, like every other college) does expect 

that if you wish a degree you will meet certain requirements • The 

difference, of course, is that instead of requiring courses, we require 

that you be "competent" in certain areas. This is an important difference, 
for it leaves you free to demonstrate competence if you already have it 

(instead of taking courses in what you already know), and it allows you 

to design a variety of "learning experiences other than just classes. 

I£ you are interested in working with people especially in the 
areas of counseling, child development, or education, you should consider 
the Human Services Program. This consists of a core of skills and know- 
ledge conmion to all the human services, and sets of other competencies 
spi^cific to the three specialty areas above. To receive the degree, you 
must complete all of the core and certain of the specific competencies, 
depending on what area you choose. 

If you are interested in administrative work — especially in the 
arcias of office occupations, management, or marketing, consider the 
Administrative Services program. Like the Human Services program, it 
has a core of competencies and more Specific ones for its three specialty 
areas. 

If you are sure of which program you want, but don't wish to - 
specialize further , yoy can combine the core with a selection of the 
study area competencies and receive the degree labeled (Human or 
Administrative Services) "General". 

If you want to develop your decree contract in an area other than 
Human or Administrative Services , or if you wish to combine the above 
two then you should go to the General Studies Program. This consists of 
a number of competencies from which you are to select fifteen. They 
emphasize "processes" rather than "content". That is, they ask you to 
pursue your studies in certain ways , but do not tell you what you have 
to study* 

If, after carefully considering these alternatives, you stilfwant 
to try something else, you have these choices: 

1) You may substitute your own competence statements for 
tJ^e college's, provided you receive the approval of 
your local review committee. 

2) ,, You may develop your own approach to the contract, 

provided you recognize the specifications made avail- 
able by the college. 

3) You may appeal your case to the CCV Review Board for 
special consideration. 
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COMPETENCE SUMMARY SHEET 



Program and Area of Focus 



* 

GOALS 


I 

have 
all 


I 

have 
part 


1 

still 
need 


























■ ' . . t 










• 






















t ^ 
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PLANNING SHEET (San?)Ie) 



In the previous e^fercise, you identified a number of competencies 
that you felt still needed development, eiv^ther wholly or in part* This 
exercise will give you a chance to think your way through in much more 
detail what specifics you want to learn, how well you plan to learn 
rhem, in what way you will learn them, when you will do it,. and finally, 
how you will demonstrate what you have learned*. Use a separate sheet 
for each major piece of learning. 



ErJc 



1) What specific skills and/or knowledge do you want to learn? 
.-^^t^^ .^^.r^, ,^€^0^ .tJ^^^-T^^^^ ^ ^<^.^c^ ^""""^ xi^^^^i^^^, 

2) How v^ell do you want to learn it? 

3) How, or where do you plan to learn it? 



4) What-date do you hope to learn it by? 

5) How do you plan to demonstrate what you have learned? 
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"VOTIMG OM STATEMENTS" EXERCISE' 



Purpose 

To -assist students in understanding and writing good competence 
statements that reflect specific skills and laiow],adge to be learned. 



Procedure ' ' ^ 

The list of competence statements on the following page is 
distributed. The students are asked to choose which statements are 
the most and least acceptable. 

* The students then vote through secret ballot. After the votes 
ar6 tabulated and announced, discussion is held about the good and 
**bad points of each example. 



Outcomes^ 

After completion of this exercise, students should be able to 
recognise good competence statements and have a firm basis on which 
to v.Tite their ov;n statements of skills and knowledges to be learned 
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^ EXA}.1PLES OF 

STATBjENTS of CONgETENCIES 
TO .BE LEARNED 

o 

I would, like to learn about mushi^ooms, so that I could, locate 
their likely habitats and distinguish between- edible and 
inedible ones. I plan to follow an in'structor on her mush- 
room gather4.ng expeditions during the months of August and 
--Septembef arid^to read Under the Toadstool . By the end of my 
'studjr, I wili bi able to locate mushrooms and distinguish 
betweer\ edible" and inedible one s . 

I would like to learn the advantages and disadvantages of an 
open classroom environment for first and second graders. I 
v;ould also like to be able to teach effectively in an open 
classrou..;.. I will take the CCV class in Open Classroom 
Education next semester and will demonstrate my abilities 
within the classroom to my On-The-Job Learning supervisor 
for her evaluation. 

I plan to take the CCV course in Surveying ajtid Mapping next 
semester. 

> # 
I want to learn the names and identifying 'characteristics of 
all the wild flowers I see during my walks in Vermont. I 
intend to use Peterson's Guide to Wildflowers and any additional 
guide which may help me in my objective. My intention is io be 
able to readily identify wildflowers for my own satisfaction 
and eventually for the enlightenment of my children. 

I \7ould like to travel the v/orld as a geologist learning of 
rock types and geographic changes on the seven continents. 
I want to learn from my tray.els the basic changes in the 
earth ^s structure and perhaps the influence of geological 
changes on human life. 

I want to be able to see stars^ for quite a short time^^ when 
I have been rapped smartly on the head by a heavy blunt 
object*5(X. 

^a multitude of stars, e.g. the Milky Way 
^^somewhere between an instant and a moment 
^^^like the back wheel of a steamroller 
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7. I am aware of the economic necessity of conserving ous 
dimlraishing natural resources. Because of tlie rapid 

depletion of our fossil fuel suppl:*es; we as conscientious- / 

citizens must do everything possible to conserve our p 

increasingly scarce energy .sources. I would like to play 

my part in the alleviation of this problem by installing 

a wood furnace to centrally heat my twenty-three room house. 

I want to learn to install the 'furnace correctly. Before 

next winter, I will: ^^^^-^ 

-take! a plumbing and heating course (from CCV if 
possible) to learn the principles of heating with 
wood and how to install the furnace safely and^, 
correctly; , . / 

-undertake an independent study this autumn and 
next spring in the forest adjacent to my land 
to identify the correct sources of firewood. 

8. I want to be able to design a vrark setting for four staff 
members so that there is optimum communication yet enough 
privacy for concentration. I hope to I'earn more about the 
advantages and^ disadvjintages of various office situations 
through my management and my architecture cour§es next 
term. 
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^ VALIDATING YOUR • CO?/CPETENCE 

Purpose 

Thic packet is v/ritten to the student and is intended to provide , 
guidelines so that she can go about gathering evidence and validating 
her^competence on her own. 

Procedure 

Although this may be given to the student at any time, it is recommended 
for use after the student has completed the plan and had it reviewed initially 
by the Local Review Committee. 

Contents 

- To the Student 

Demonstrate your competence 
Gather evaluations from past situations 

- sample letter to assessor 

- guidelines for assessors 

- sample letter from assessor 

Gather documents 
Take a test 

Take a product to ySur Committee 
Validation Summary Sheet 
People to Contact Sheet 



When completed, the student should have :\ full portfolio of evidence 
such that the Local Review Committee can asses-:: readiness for, the degree. 



A. 
B. 

V 0. 
J • D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

Outcome 
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TO THE STUDENT 



Because CCV is corapetence-based, you can receive recognition 
toward your degree for knowledge and skills you already have rather 
than solely for courses you have taken. This is not to say, however, 
that »^CCV gives credit for past experience'*. That all depends on what 
you learned from the experience. CCV recognizes learning , not experience • 
It also depends on how well you demonstrate, or otherwise provide evidence 
of your competence. The purpose of this section is to help you determine 
the best ways to prove what you know and can do. 

V 

How to do it 

By the time you reach this point, you Should already have developed 
your statements of competence. These are simple, clear assertions of 
what you know or can do* 

» 

At this point, you need to provide evidence backing those statements* 

A» Demonstrate your competence to an expert or group of experts ^. 

This can be done in a variety of ways, including oral 
examinations, simulations, on-the-scene observations, 
or product assessment. 

B» Gather evaluations of your competence from people who have 
seen you demonstrating it in the past . 

These are generally in the form of letters from previous 
supervisors, employers, or others who are familiar with 
your particular competence. 

Present documents and other evidence of accomplishment . 

Transcripts from other colleges, licenses, job ratings, 
and photographs or newsclippings are appropriate here. 

D. Take a test . 

A variety of pre-packaged objective tests are available 
as well as special performance tests. It is also possible 
to arrange for a knowledgeable person to develop and give 
you a test in a particular area. 

Take a product with you to the Local Review Committee > 

In the past, students have brought everything from their 
own dancing skills to artwork to samples of cooking to 
the committee for assessment. 
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A. 



DEMONSTRATE YOUR COMPETENCE 



Suggested here are severaL ways to demonstrate your skiLLs and. know- 
ledge to experts or knowledgeable people in the community in a formal way 
so that you will have a written assessment of your competence to take to 
the Review Committee. 

Situational observation 



The basic idea here is to have someone watch you perform 
under actual circumstances. You might invite a know- 
ledgeable person to come and observe you in action for a 
period of time> or you might record your performance on 
video or audio tape. The evaluator would then review 
the tape and make comraents. 



This is similar to situational observation except Chat 
it is done under special, artificial circumstances. 
There are a variety of ways in which this can be done, 
including leaderless groups, '^in-basket exercises", 
case study situations, or role-playing sessions. In 
all, it is important that the situation be designed 
to test for the particular competence in question, 
and that the evaluator(s) are clear about what to look 
for. Counseling candidates, for instance, might demon- 
strate groxip process skills in a leaderless task group. 



Most commonly, this involves setting up an interview 
with an expert or group of experts in your field and 
asking them to evaluate your skill or knowledge in a 
particular area. Someone who has done a lot of work 
in psychology and wants to validate competence in this 
area might sit down with a skilled practitioner to 
discuss and demonstrate what she has learned. 



If you have done a series of paintings, written music, 
kept diaries of your travels, or produced independent 
research, ^you could take a sample of this work to an 
evaluator in the community and have it assessed. Indeed, 
because these tend often to be subjective assessments, 
you might consider having more than a single assessment 
done. Make sure, in any event, that the assessor comments 
in a specific way as to what competence the product demon- 
strates and how it does so. 



Simulations 



Oral Interviews 



Product Assessment 
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Some considerations 

Naturally, you will want to present the best possible evidence that 
you can to your coiranittee. Students sometimes are unsure when they have 
'♦enough" evidence* It is important to realize that quality is far more 
important than quantity. One piece of good evidence is worth a dozen 
hazy pieces. For that reason, consider these general criteria for good 
evidence. 

Evidence will be stronger when: 

- it is specific to the particular skills and knowledge 
rather than being a general affirmation of your 
character; 

- it is directly demonstrated to someone of known 
expertise and objectivity rather than someone of 

, questionable competence; 

- it is recent rather than several years old; 

- it is plentiful enough to be convincing "but not so 
much that it overwhelms the committee; 

- it allows the committee to determine clearly what 
is fact and what is opinion; 

A, 
*• 

- it is ^'objective" enough so that several different 
people would arrive at similar conclusions; 

- it 'is clearly "honest'' rather than looking like a 
"whitewash". . 

At the *same time, there are obviously some practical considerations. 
The college does not expect you to have all documents verified by a notary. 
Nor is it reasonable to expect that you must take days to develop a way of 
demonstrating a skill that is relatively minor in your overall program. 
Nonetheless, given practical considerations , you should still consider 
c=irefully how you can provide the strongest possible validation of your 
cor^etence. On the following pages, each of the ways listed above is 
described in detail. When you begin working with the "competence summary 
sheet", think closely of what would be the best way to use that information. 

Su'xnarv Sheets 

These have been provided to help you plan and organize your validation 
procedures. If you have difficulty keeping track of all your materials, 
these may help. 
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B. GATHER EVALUATIONS FROM PAST SITUATIONS 



In this case, you will ask people who have seen you p'erforra in the 
past to comment on how well you know or can do what you have asserted 
in your statements oi competence ♦ This is different from direct demon- 
stration in that you ure not setting up a specific assessment situation* 
It is different, too, "rom simply gathering old documents because you 
will be asking people tj comment specifically on con^etence that you 
want evaluated. 

Most commonly, ciiis is. done by writing a letter to the assessor 
explaining the situation .>r.d asking for a letter in return commenting 
on your specific skills'ai.i knowledge ♦ Make sure that you include 
the following information: 

-why you are writing 

-what specific competence you want them to assess 

-how you would like them to do it 
! -when you need a response by 
[ -where they should ^end their reply 

to hblp you, we have included a sample letter and set of guidelines 

'^for assessors. You might choose to incorporate the guidelines into a 

.single letter or you might simply write a general letter similar to the 

san^le (but not identical!) and S'^nd the guidelines along as they are. 
1 . . ♦ 

5,^^RE>1E^BER: Your evidence will be stronger if t'he assessors you. 
choohe' are, people known to be knoviledg'eable in your field but also 
who know you and your competence weI3^. It is better to hav^ an honest ^ 
response Jcrom a person of recognized' integrity, even^if it is not 

,r completely fi^yorable than a glowing ,i:fiport from a close friend. 

* Finatly, be^ .sure the person knows .thj^t his^comments will be seen by 
you. 

In general, this form of evidence is best in cases where it is 
not practical to set up a specific situation to demonstrate your 
competence. But it is not as strong evidence as a direct demonstra- 
tion of your competence. The best examples of this approach are when 
the assessor speaks directly to the .-skills and knowledge that you have 
outlined in vour letter. v ' 
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In general, the ways suggested here will provide you with the 
strongest evidence of your competence* Make sure that the people you 
select as evaluators are knowledgeable and trustworthy.* Make sure 
also that' they aire very clear as to what they are to be evaluating* 
And finally, be certain that the evaluations they write are clear, 
specific, and speak directly to your competence. 
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S^^dy McCarthy 
R.F.D. '#2 

Bridgton, VT. 05243 
October 7, 1974 



Mr. E. Cowley, Mgr. ^ 
Adler, Fizzlewick and Sons 
43 Bridge Street 
Clearwatfer, VT. ' 05113 

Dear Mr. Cowley, 



I am v/riting to ask you to help me document some of the 
skills that I' developed while I was a clerk and secretary at 
A.F. and Sons. This is an partial fulfillment of my degree 
contract in Administrative Services with the Coiranunity College. 

With this letter is a sheet of guidelines , that I hope will 
explain what needs to be done. To put it simply, would you 
please write a letter stating whether and how well I can do 
these things? 



- Set up a simple, effective filing system;* j 

- Type with speed; and accuracy; 

' " Write appropriate replies to routine correspondence 
" Answer the phone courteously and take messages 
accurately; . 

- Use good judgment in decision-making. 



This IS asking a lot of you, especially at a time when you 
are unusually busy, but as I mentioned on the phone, this is a 
big thing for me. I never imagined I would have a chance to be 
a college graduate! Please accept my thanks for helping. 

The letter qan either be addressed to me or to the "Local 
Review Committee" at the Community College,, but you should send 
it to me here at my home address. If you have any questions, 
please call me at 432-7441. And once again, thanks! 



Sincerely yours. 




Sandy McCarthy 
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PCTER P. SMITH 

pnesioCNT 

PHONC: 820-2401 



P. O. BOX 91 

MONTPKUrCH. VERMONT 
O9f02 




STATE OF VERMONT 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF VERMONT 



Dear Friend of CCV: , - 

You have been asked to write a letter on behalf of a CCV student. 
As you probably know, the College recognizes the value of learning 
acquired on the job and ia, everyday life as well as in the classroom. 
Your letter will help the student to provide evidence that the 
learning which he or she asserts actually did occui\ These guidelines 
are intended to help you provide the evidence, in the best possible way. 

In general, youi* assessment vtIII be more helpful as you: 

1) Identify your relationship to the candidate and the 
conditions or situaiion in which you have observed 
the competence beiiig demonstrated; 

2) State specifically what competence (skills and know- 
ledge) you are assessing;^ 

^ 3) Indicate how well the person perfoimed; 

A) Describe the results of .his/her activities (if this 
can be done within reason). 

If you are not sure what competence to assess, you should feel 
free to ask the student to be more specific. It is important to know 
that you are not being asked to make'a recommendation. Rather, you 
are asked to verify how well the candidate knows or can do what (s)he 
asserts. 

This information will be public and in most cases you should return 
it directly to the student. Nonetheless, 'your statement will be most 
helpful both to the student and to his/her committee if it is entirely 
straightforward. We wish to thank you in advance for taking the time 
to provide as thoughtful and candid an assessment as possible. 

Sincerely -yours, 

L. A. Dalo2 
Director 

Learning Services 



*in most cases, the*" candidates will inform you of these in advance, 
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E. M. Cowley, Mgr^ 
October 11, 1974 



Ms. Sandy McCarthy 
R.F.D. #2 
Bridgton, Vermont 

Dear Ms. McCarthy, 

In response to your request for Validation of your skills 
practiced while at A. F. and Sons, I want you^ to know that I 
am delighted to hear that you ,are working toward your degree 
and I am more than happy to supply you with the information you* 
have requested. As Manager of the firm^ I watched your pro- 
fessional development for the five years, from 1968 to 1973, 
while you worked your way up from filing clerk to full office - 
§.ecretary. I would evaluate your skills in the following manner. 

!• Set up a simple, effective filing system . 

Shortly after your arr.ival, you were asked to develop 
a revised filing system. This you did within two 
months, as I recall. The change in our office's 
efficiency was significant. So effective was the 
system, indeed, that it is still in effect today. 

2 . Type with speed and accuracy . 

'I must say^that I am unable to affirm just what your 
speed was, tliough we hired you as" a "typist B" at the 
time and I believe this entails a speed of no less 
than 40 words per minute. As to accuracy, I can 
affirm without hesitation tfifeit you very' rarely let 
,any errors get to my desk for final signature. I 
pride myself on my attention to such details and 
you consistently outdid me. 

3* Write appropriate repl-ies to routine correspondence . 

Much of A. F. and Sons' correspondence involves 
responding to requests for information. Some 
requires personal response. While you were my own / 
private secretary, you steadily increased the variety 
of letters to which you could write answers. Upon a 
few occasions, (as we both recall), those responses 
were not fully "^appr^bpriate" , but -in general you 
indicated competence here too. 
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M3. Sandra McCarthy -2 



October 11, 1974 



4. Answer the phone courteously and take messages accurately 

This is the only area where you might have some room for 
improvement. While you were always accurate , there wer^ 
times when /your strong personality occasionally led you 
to forget that the custorfier is always right. This* is 
, not a serious fault (for I was inclined to agree with 
you sometimes) , but ij: is important to remember that 
the world has many kinds of people and a little Monday 
mprning tolerance goes a- long way. 

54 Use good ^judgment in decision^'making . 

With the minor exception mentioned above # good judg- 
ement was always one of your strongest e^ttributesi 
You consistently were aware" of the importance of 
saving- money and materials. On several occasions 
- when I was gone from the officer you kept things to- 
gether and made a number of decisions on your own. 
» You were never, one to come running to "the boss" for 

every little detail. ' This is a great strength. 

In general f I am most gratifieci that you are continuing to 
improve yourself - especially through such a fine institution as 
the Community College. Please don't hesitate to ring me up if 
you need any more information. I wish you the very best of luck 
in your future endeavors. 



Sincerely, 




E. M. Colwley* 
Manager 



EMC/jw 
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GATHER DOCUMENTS 
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Most people find this a convenient way to provide evidence^ They 
generally include the do.cuments in the portfolio presented to the Local 
Review Committee* A broad range of ' these have been used, including: 



-newsc 1 ipp i ngs *\ 
-licensed 
-photographs 
-j'ob descriptions 
-diplomas 



-book lists 

awards 
-military papers 
-col lege transcripts 
rletters of recommendation 
-diaries 



Generally, this sort of documentation provides evidence that a 
particular event took place, such as a trip or a course, but does not 
speak directly to your competence in a specific area* Because it tends 
to confirm an experience ^ rather than learnin;^ , you should use such 
material with care. To be sure, newsclippings might provide important 
evidence of what you did as a community leader and would thus strengthen 
your portfolio. Indeed, in some cases, such as providing a photograph 
of a house you built, this may be the most sensible way to prove your 
competence - especially if it is not a critical part of your degree 
program* Nevertheless, you should bear in mind that evidence which 
does not clearly identify how wel l, as well as what you know or can do, 
will not be as strong as evidence that does* 
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D. TAKE A TEST 

Although there are certain limitations to this approach, under the 
right circumstances it can provide you with very strong evidence of your 
competence. Here are some choices you might consider. 

Standardized objective tests 

The "College Level Examination Program*'' (CLEP) test% are 
available in a variety of college subjects, from English 
Composition to Psychology to Introductory Marketing. 
These may be taken directly through CCV's testing program. 
In addition, we will soon be able to provide standardized 
tests in real estate, brokering, and insurance. These 
tests are acceptable for transfer credit at most colleges. 
In addition, you might make arrangements with CCV or 
other college professors to take their final examinations 
even if you did not take the course. 

Essay examinations 

This old stand-by may provide you with another way to 
verify learning which does not fit easily into an objective 
test format. You might find it possible to contract with 
Sshe teacher of a course that you were unable to attend to 
haVe him/her develop an examination for you. Or you might 
choose to take a list of readings to a knowledgeable person 
and have her develop a set of questions for you to answer. 
Still another use might be to ask an appropriate person 
to develop a set of problems on which to demonstrate your 
approach to problem solving. 

Personality tests 

As a part of their studies in testing, some students have 
taken standardized personality tests, such as the MKPI. 
They have incorporated the results both in gaining an 
increased sense of the uses of such tests and in developing 
a greater degree of self-awareness. 

Performance tests 

These tests are designed to evaluate how well you do 
certain things as well as how much you know. They are 
useful in demonstrating competence in areas such as 
typing, shorthand, foreign languages, and certain manual 
skills. 

In general, mo^t of these tests will provide good, hard evidence of 
your competence, T)ut you should take care to see that you select tests 
which* really measure what you intend and not simply your ability to take 
tests. 
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This has prpyen an effective technique particularly in some of the 
manual and physical skills where students have demonstrated dar)ce steps,v 
displayed pieces of art work, and even brought sanples of cooking. It 
is important, i£ you choose this method, to make clear to the committee 
just what they should be looking for in making their judgments. In cases 
where the product is too large, or cannot be moved, a' photograph is 
generally acceptable. 

It has also been the practice for students to present copies of 
written work directly to the Committee for assessment. This has occurred 
particularly to document competence in written communication and sometimes 
in analytical skills. Although there is no harm in using such papers as 
evidence, it is generally acceptable only as partial evidence, for the 
Committee rarely has time to read an entire paper during a meeting and 
to come to any sort of v^ll^ conclusions in so short a time. In such 
cases, you would do better to have an outside reader submit a written 
evaluation of your paper. 

Although perhaps it should not be so, the committee is bound to 
make certain judgments about your competence merely by meeting personally 
with you and reviewing your materials. On the most obyious level, they 
will notice the degree to which you seem to have organized your materials 
and the neatness with which they are presented. This might be quite un- 
important if you are in a field where these are not important attributes, 
but should you be claiming competence in organizational skills and written 
communication, a sloppy, misspelled contract may cause the committee to 
wonder. The same might be said about your ability to communicate orally 
and the confidence which you seem to demonstrate when you are discussing 
your work. It is important that you be aware of your own strengths and 
weaknesses in this arfea so you can plan your presentation accordingly. 

In general, we suggest that you put most of your energy into having 
the actual evaluation of your work done outside of the Local Review 
Committee. This is not to say, however, that you cannot use the committee 
members as evaluators. On the contrary, most members are more than ready 
to work with you outside. But it is important to recall that the meeting 
time is short. Most of that time, especially in later meetings, is taken 
with overall review of your contract and of the evidence you have presented 
It is not realistic to expect them to assess all of your competence from 
scratch* 
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COMPLEXING YOUR CONTRACT 



Purpose / 

This packet provides information for the student as she is in the 
final stages of writing her contract. 



Procedure 

The enclosed materials pertaining to narrative writing should be 
used when the student begins writing her narrative. 

The checklist should be given ^ to students in the fipal stages of 
contract writing as bases to touch, before the contract is submitted to 
the Review Committee. 



Contents 

1. To th^ Student: Writing Narratives 

2. Pages for an Autobiography Exercise 

3. Ifyth Writing Exercise 

4. To the Student: Final Checklist 

V 

Outcome 



.When completed, the student should have completed her portfolio. 
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TO THE / I JDENT; Writing Narratives 



The narrative is an estvntial part of the contract, for it introduces 
you to others - the Review Coinmit'tee, other colleges if you transfer, 
perspective employers upon req^iest. 

The narrative gives meanin^^ to the remaining sections, for it ties the 
contract together and present.? overview of who you are. While the 
remaining sections will delintaoe of your specific slcills and competencies, 
" the narrative is a backdrop against which those skills can be seen, for it 
provides other essential information about who you are. It is a chance for 
you to say - "Yes, 1 recognize I have certain skills, but there are other 
things equally important about me that I want you to know about . " 

Therefore, items you should consider touching upon, when you write 
your narrative are: 

- any experiences that were of great "^significance to you 
and which contributed to your present status j 

- interests and values that are important to you; 
, - jobs or other learning experiences; 

^ - your CCV experiences, past and future; 

- goals and aspirations for the future ♦ 

There are no set rules regarding the length of the narrative. However, 
because the narrative should provide essential information about who you 
are, it is probably impossible to provide an adequate description in less 
than two or three pa&es. On the other hand, if your narrative is longer 
than five or six pages, you run the risk of including unnecessary information. 

Before you begin to write, you should give some thought to organization. 
Although there are no set rules, possible formats which students have used 
in the past are: 

»* 

- personal life, jobs, other learniijg experiences, 
future goals; 

- skills, interests, values, future goals; 

- intellectual skills, physical skill^s, social skills, 
future goals; 
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Upon completion of a draft of your* narrative, ydd or a close friend 
should consider it critically; 'asking these questions.: 

- is it too short, so that^it does not prolicide a 
complete picture of who I and? '\ 

,~ is it too long, so jthat'it includes unnecessary 
iiifomiation and is laboriousjto read? 

- is it too personal^ or reflective, so that I would 
be uncomfortable with -strangers readijxg it? i 

- is it not. reflective or personal enough., so that 
it says nothing about the essence of who I am? 

< 

- is it missing important and significant experiences, 
interests, or values? 

- is it lacking in any discussion of my goaltr and 
aspirations? ^ | ,^ 

- is *it lacking in organizational format, -makin' it 
diffijCixlt to read and understand? 
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PAGES FOR AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY EXERCISE 



Purpose 

This ex:ercise should assist students in: 

1. feeling comfortable with vn?iting about themselves, 
in preparation for writing their narratives; 

2.. identify Important experiences that should be 
included in their narratives. 



Procedure 

Have students draw a line across a sheet of paper. One end of the 
line should be marked "birth" and the other end with their present age. 
An X should be placed along the line 'for each turning point in their 
lives, and their approximate age placed underneath each X. The students 
then write a story describing the. turning points, how they occurred, how 
they felt at the time, and how they feel about them now. 



Outcom e . ^ 

As a result of this exercise, students should feel more comfortable 
when writing their narratives and be able to identify - include 'their 
most significant life experiences. ' 



Adapted from Simon, Sidney, Howe, Leland, and Kirschenbaum, Howard 
Values Clarification: A Handbook of, Practical Strategies for Teacher 
and Students, New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1972, pp. 236-7. 
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MYTH WRITING EXERCISE 



Purpose ' ^ , ' 

To make writing about oneself a comfortable process in preparation 
for writing narratives* 



Procedure ' ' 

Students ar^ Instructed |o "Write a MJrth•^ Those who have trouble 
beginning the assigmient are ^reminded that myths begin with phrases such 
as. "Once upon a time..." They are then instructed to "justj3.et the 
pencil do whatever happens". After about, ten minutes of writing time, 
the myths are shared. It is usually discovered that the students have 
written significant information about themselves. 



Outcome 
<r 

•As. a result of this exercise, students feel more comfortable about 
their writing skills an^ identify significant information for their 
narratives; 
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TO THE STUDENT: Final Checklist 

Now that you have completed the final writing of your contract and 
have "organized your portfolio, you should check your contract against 
the following checklist to make sure it is indeed, ready for submission: 

- The face sheet is completely filled out and signed; 

- The narrative provides an adequate picture of "who I am"; 

- The Program Outline Sheet is arranged to provide, at a 
glance,^ the Program Goals, Student Statements, Learning 
Experiences, and Documentation; 

- The Student Statements aj*e concise, specific, and address 
your learnings; 

- The documentation materials specifically address what 
you kno^ and can do, rather than personality character- 
istics or .qualities; 

- The dociimentation ma.terials address the question of ho7/ 
well you can do certain things; 

- A separate page, listing your Learning Experiences, is 
provided; 

- An Index to Documentation materials is provided and 
is correctly keyed to the materials in the portfolio; 

- The Documentation is keyed to the Learning Experiences; 

- The Signature Sheet for the Review Committee is included. 
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